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with camera, lights and assistants. Between 60 
and 80 shots are made, more than half of which 
are later used. She works rapidly, for stage- 
hands are paid extra and she must include all 
changes of costume and setting. Asked which 
plays she has enjoyed most over the past 25 
years, she dismisses the question with a diplomatic 
laugh. But she will admit to liking Bernard Shaw 
tairly well. As for actors and actresses, well, 
there have been so many great ones 
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When he closed the door, something clicked shut 


inside him—he would never be the same again 
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Remember 
These Things 


LL of a sudden we were seniors. 
Luke Conners and I stood in the 
second-floor corridor of Webster High 
looking out of a window at the street. 
The drone of classes in session ac- 
cented the quiet in the halls and made 
us feel isolated, as if we were intruders. 
Luke said, “It’s funny, isn’t it, 
Johnny?” and I wanted to say that it 
sure was funny, but no words would 
come. Finally I said to Luke, “Maybe 
we should have taken longer down at 
the printers. We shouldn’t have hur- 
ried it.” 

He and I had been given the morn- 
ing off from classes to check up at 
the printers on the yearbook and the 
commencement invitations, which were 
due the néxt day. 

When Luke didn’t say anything, I 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
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BY MILTON WHITE 


added, “It seems crazy to come back 
just for Eisenberg’s class.” I tried to 
sound disgusted, but deep inside I 
knew that didn’t do much good. When 
we had been down on Main Street 
wed somehow been anxious about 
getting back to Webster and we both 
knew it. 

Luke scratched his chin with his 
thumb and looked up at the ceiling 
wryly, the way Mr. Eisenberg did in 
class. “At pius Aeneas . . .” he said, 
Aeneas was still pious, in spite of the 
Aeneas was still Pious, in spite of the 
didoes he cut... ah. . .” Here the 
class usually laughed. 

I laughed now, remembering. I 
said to Luke, “You should have drawn 
Eisenberg leaning back in his chair and 
saying that.” 

Luke had drawn 
the yearbook showing 


a caricature for 
our Latin 








teacher Eisenberg in a toga, with a 
scroll in one hand and his famous 
black gradebook in the other. 

Luke shrugged. We were silent 
again, Then I said, “Well, anyway, it'll 
be our last class in Webster High.” 

Luke said, “It’s our last class, all 
right. Good-by, Webster High.” 

“Yeah,” I said. I stared out of the win- 
dow at the traffic going by the school. 
“It sure will seem funny.” 

Luke nodded. 

I said, “Being out in the world, I 
mean.” I kept staring at the traffic, 
which seemed to be moving so swift- 
ly and sure of itself. “I don’t think 
I'll like it.” I wanted to see just how 
Luke would take that. His usually 
impish-looking Irish face was serious, 
so I knew I could tell him what I was 
thinking. I said quietly, “In a way 
it scares me. Does it you, too?” 

Luke nodded again, without speak- 
ing. Then the bell rang and classes 
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began to spill out into the corridors to 
change rooms. Luke and I became part 
of the general commotion. For some 
reason we laughed and talked louder 
than we really needed and we carried 
some of the commotion from the cor- 
ridor into the classroom. Not that there 
wasn’t commotion there already. Mary 
Truhill was trying to collect Latin 
books from the class. “Mr. Eisenberg 
told me to,” she said. When some of 
the fellows pretended they wouldn't 
be parted from their books, she called 
out, “Come on, now. He said to.” 

Pete Evans strolled up and down 
the rows holding a black notebook in 
front of him the way Eisenberg did, 
and he said in a deep voice, “Ah... 
Miss Truhill, you can start . . .” Then 
he said, “All right, that’s enough. . . 
ah, next, Mr. Miller and he 
nodded at me. 

It was all kind of wild. But in a way 
it was sad, too, at least to me. I had 
the feeling that everyone was carrying 
on because we knew it was the last 
time we would have a class together 
and we wanted to forget the fact. 

Stewie Johnson picked up his Latin 
book and kissed it. It went sailing 
through the air toward Ejisenberg’s 
desk. Mary Truhill tried to catch it. 
I yelled, “Hey!” when I saw what 
was going to happen. 

It was too late. The book hit Mr. 
Eisenberg’s inkwell and a second later 
Mary Truhill was standing there look- 
ing at her splattered dress. The noise 
died down to an “Ohhh .. .” and then 
there was a silence, as if a motor had 
just been turned off. 

Mr. Eisenberg was at the door, just 
looking. He didn’t say a word. Pete 
Evans melted into a seat in the back 
row and Stewie Johnson half rose, as 
if to go up and help Mary. But that 
was as far as he got. 

Eisenberg moved forward. He put 
his books on one corner of the desk, 
and he said to Mary, “You'd better go 
downstairs and see if you can do any- 
thing about your dress.” It was so 
quiet in the room that you could sort 
of hear Mary gulping back her tears. 
Eisenberg closed the door after her. 
He was a bald man and he wore steel- 
rimmed glasses, and now his face was 
pale. I'd seen Pa look like that when 
he caught me lying about something 
bad. It had occurred to me before, lots 
of times, that Eisenberg spoke and 
acted like he ought to be someone's 
father. He had the kind of seriousness 
that made you respect him and even 
laugh at his dry jokes. 

When he spoke now he never raised 
his voice. He said to us, “We'll finish 
collecting books. When I call your 
name, put your book on Mr. Miller's 


desk.” His hand came down on riy 
desk and his fingers were steady, like 
his voice. 

In less than ten minutes we went 
through the business of collecting the 
books. Eisenberg was the only teacher 
in Webster High who called us by 
our last names. I had always gotten 
a kick out of being called Mr. Miller 
by him. Maybe that had something to 
do with the way I reacted now. Some- 
thing inside me kept telling me that 
in a way everything that had happened 
was all my fault. I got red when Eisen- 
berg’s eyes met mine and I bent over 
my desk and pretended to be rubbing 
out some ink that had spotted it. 

The next day, during rehearsals for 
commencement, we talked about noth- 
ing else except the spilled inkwell. 
It made me wonder what we would 
have talked about if it hadn’t been 


for Mr. Eisenberg. 

There was one other funny thing. 
The other grades still had a week of 
school and they were attending classes 
as usual. Whenever the bell rang for 
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. change in classes, a lot of us seniors 
in the assembly hall would turn to- 
ward the doors and listen to the muffled 
nois> of the other kids laughing and 
hurrying to the next classroom. Some- 
one behind me said, “I’m glad I'm not 
part of the mob any more,” and some- 
one else said, “Yeah. Me, too.” But I 
myself was thinking of the hundreds 
of times I'd laughed and hurried my 
way through those corridors and I 
could almost smell the scuffed wooden 
floors and see them, worn and dusty. 

By two o'clock we were in our home 
rooms again. There was an air of final- 
ity about everything that was happen- 
ing and I kept telling myself as I did 
things that this would be the last 
time. Then we got our report cards and 
commencement invitations and it was 
all over. 

I was glad that Luke and I had 
to pass out the class yearbooks. I liked 
the rush of laughter and excitement and 
the business of checking off familiar 
names. By the time we got through, 
classes were over for the rest of the 
school. In the corridors, though, vou 


could tell the seniors by the way they 
hung around in groups, thumbing over 
the yearbooks, looking up their own 
names and pictures, and laughing over 
the class prophecy. 

The group of fellows that Luke and 
I joined were laughing over the cari- 
cature of Eisenberg. One of them 
turned to Eisenberg’s photograph that 
was in the front of the book with 
photographs of the other faculty mem- 
bers. Then he turned back to the cari- 
cature and said, “He looks better in 
the cartoon than he does in his real 
picture,” and everyone laughed as if 
he had said something awfully funny.: 

I said quickly to the others, “You 
know what? Someone ought to get him 
to sign it under the caricature.” 

Hearing the fellows laugh made me 
feel better and I said, “You know 
what? I'll do it.” I nodded and said, 
“Tll go up to his room right now and 
get him to sign.” 

The fellows told me they'd wait 
right there for me. It was going to be 
some joke, all right. They patted me 
on the shoulder. 

I went up the stairway that faced 
Eisenberg’s room. His door was closed. 
I hesitated and then I knocked and 
went in. 

Mr. Eisenberg was standing alone 
by the window, looking outside. He 
turned and said, “Come in, Miller,” 
and his voice was quiet and friendly. 
He had never addressed me before like 
that, by just my last name. I liked the 
way he said it. 

I said, “Well . . .” and then I blurted, 
“I just came up to say good-by.” I 
clutched the yearbook. My finger was 
marking the place that had Mr. Eisen- 
berg’s caricature. I held out the book. 
“I wanted to get your autograph, too. 
For my yearbook.” 

Eisenberg took the book and sat 
down on the corner of his desk. The 
book flipped open at the page my finger 
had marked and there was the carica- 
ture staring at us. I couldn't tell if 
Eisenberg had noticed, because I 
couldn’t get myself to look directly at 
him. After a moment I heard him ask, 
“How does it feel to be leaving high 
school, Miller?” 

I just shook my head and shrugged. 
He said, “I can remember how I felt 
when I left high school, and that was a 
long time ago.” 

I looked at him for an instant and 
saw a strange smile on his face. Maybe 
he was smiling at the surprise in my 
face because I had never before thought 
of Eisenberg as having been young and 
in high school like me. 

He said, “I remember that at the 
time I just didn’t. want to leave high 





school, When I was graduating I think 
I was scared more than anything else. 
Does that sound odd to you, Miller?” 

I nodded because I thought he ex- 
pected me to. The room became quiet 
except for the street noises. For a sec- 
ond a speck of dust glinted like a 
diamond in the sunlight coming in the 
window. The room smelled of chalk, 
blackboard, and wooden desks and I 
could smell all that, even if I- wasn’t 
even conscious of breathing. I found 
myself staring at the silly caricature of 
Eisenberg in the yearbook. 

Then I saw Eisenberg move the book 
toward him. He said, “Well . . .” and 
he sat at the desk and dipped a pen in 
ink. “Where did you want me to sign 
this, Miller?” he asked. He flipped 
through some pages, still holding the 
place where the book had opened. He 
pointed to the caricature. “This is a 
silly -thing,” he said. His voice wasn’t 
angry; it was just stating a fact—but I 
was startled because I had just been 
thinking the caricature did look silly. 

I felt my face get red and I fumbled 
pages of the vearbook myself, turning 
toward the front of the book. I said, 
“Under the photograph of yourself. 
That would be the best place to sign.” 

Eisenberg hesitated for a moment 
and then he began to write, but I 
didn’t look at what he was putting 
down. Finally he said, “All right, Mil- 
ler,” and he held out the book. 

“Thanks, Mr. Eisenberg,” I said. 

Eisenberg held out his hand and I 
shook it and turned to leave. I mum- 
bled, “Thanks,” again and then “Good- 
by.” Eisenberg said, “Good luck,” and 
I closed the door. 

Out in the hall I stopped. My knees 
were weak. I opened the book to Eisen- 
berg’s picture. He had signed his name 
and written in Latin, Haec et olim 
meminisse juvabit. . . . / And in the 
future it will be pleasant to remember 
these things. . . . 

I thought of the fellows waiting be- 
low for me. All at once I didn’t want 
to hear the kids laughing. I walked 
down the corridor to the front. stair- 
way and I smelled the scuffed wooden 
floors and I saw how worn and dusty 
they were. 

Then I pushed open the front door 
of Webster High and stood there alone 
on the top step. Behind me the heavy 
glass door clicked shut. Inside me it 
seemed that something clicked shut 
with it. 

The afternoon sunshine was warm. 
I pressed the vearbook tightly in my 
hand and remembered what Eisenberg 
had written. Somehow as I walked 
down the steps and away from Webster 
High, I felt that I would never be a 
kid again. 
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A Fairy Tale 


Rolls for 


HIS is a tale of the days of the 
Czars, of ermine and gold and pure 
white bread. 

In Saint Petersburg the Czar held his 
court with pomp and ceremony that 
dazzled peasants and ambassadors 
alike. His Winter Palace covered acres 
by the side of the frozen Neva. It had 
pillars of lapis lazuli and of rare stone 
from the Urals. Its halls held treasures 
from all over the world. 

Once a year the Czar paid a visit of 
state to Moscow, where the rich mer- 
chants lived, trade center of the Im- 
perial Domain. Here he would sit in 
the throne room of the Kremlin, where 
his ancestors once ruled Muscovy. 

There was another great man in Mos- 
cow—a baker, Markov by name. The 
master bakers of the city were famous, 
and Markov was prince among them. 
His cakes and pastry were renowned 
throughout all the Russias, but his 
rolls were the best of all: pure white, 
like the driven snow of the steppes, a 
crust just hard enough to crunch, the 
bread not too soft, but soft enough to 
hold the melted butter. 

Merchant princes from the gold riv- 
ers of Siberia, chieftains from the Cau- 
casus in high fur hats, nobles from their 
feudal estates in the country, all came 
to Moscow to eat Markov’s rolls. 

The Czar himself was a mighty eater 
and especially fond of Markov’s deli- 
cacies. So one day in February, when it 
came time for a visit to Moscow, he was 
thinking of Markov and his art, antici- 
pating the rolls. His private car bore the 
imperial coat of arms. The rest of the 
train was filled with grand dukes, 
princes of the blood, and noble ladies. 
The railroad track ran straight as an 
arrow five hundred miles through the 
snow, the white birch forests, and the 
pines. 

The train chuffed into the Moscow 
station, into a morning of sun and 
frost. The sun sparkled on the gold 
domes of churches, it glittered on the 
cuirasses of a regiment of guards, all 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
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the Czar 


BY ROBIN KINKEAD 


men of noble birth. Smoke rose straight 
up from the chimneys. Twin jets of 
steam snorted from the nostrils of the 
three horses of the Czar’s troika. The 
Czar had a fine appetite. 

The horses’ hoofs kicked up gouts 
of snow as they galloped over the moat 
and through the gate in the Kremlin 
wall. The Czar walked up the royal 
staircase, carpeted in red and lined 
with bowing servants. He was thinking 
of the rolls. 

He went through the formal greet- 
ings with a distracted look, then sat 
down eagerly at the breakfast table. 
Not a glance did he give the caviar, 
the smoked sterlets, the pheasant in 
aspic. He watched the door. When a 
royal footman came through carrying 
a silver platter loaded with rolls, the 
Czar smiled. All was well. 

The Czar rubbed his hands and took 
a steaming roll. He broke it open and 
the smile vanished from his face. A 
dead fly lay embedded in the bread. 
Courtiers crowded around to look. 

“Bring Markov here!” said the Czar, 
with one of his terrible glances. 

The banquet room was silent in 
tense horror. Markov came in puffing 
slightly but bearing himself with the 
pride of a master artist. 

“Look at this, Markov,” said the 
Czar, pointing at the fly, “and tell me 
what it is.” 

Markov looked and stood frozen for 
a moment. Princes, nobles, and serv- 
ants all leaned forward waiting for 
doom to strike him. The Czar could 
bend horseshoes in his bare hands. A 
word from him and the bleak wastes of 
Siberia lay waiting. 

No man could tell what Markov 
thought, but they knew that a fly had 
endangered his life. He reached to 
the platter and picked up the fly. He 
put it in his mouth and ate it. Every 
eye watched him swallow. 

“It is a raisin, Sire,” he said. 

Wrath faded from the Czar’s face. 
He broke out laughing and the nobles 
relaxed. 

“Markov,” he said, “we grant you 
a coat of arms with a fly as the motif. 
A fly imperiled your life and a fly saved 
your life.” 

And the Czar went on with his rolls. 
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Behind the nines in the world of clowns and 


acrobats and acts that sometimes give you the creeps 


By PAUL GALLICO 


OT counting the dress rehearsal, 
1 which is an experience, | have 
been to the Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num and Bailey circus nine times this 
year. I go because I like it. I do not 
go with little kiddies, or because I 
want to be a boy again. Neither do I 
get sentimental about it. But the per- 
formers do some very wonderful things, 
and I like to watch them do them, and 
sit around and talk to them. At the out- 
set I promise you only one thing about 
this piece. It won't go whimsical on 
you, or turn into a tear-jerker. 


Copyright 1938 by Condé Nast Publica+ 
tions. Reprinted by permission from Vogue's 
First Reader. 


I Like the Circus 


You get a wholly. different teeling 
about the circus when you go a lot, sort 
of like the six-day bike race. You learn 
to know the performers by sight and 
name, and you can tell immediately 
vou come into the arena whether they 
are having a hot night and hitting their 
turns or whether it is being a tough 
evening, with the animals cross and 
out of sorts and slowing up the show 
out of pure cussedness, and the per- 
formers fighting themselves to get 
through their acts. 

There are a million stories in the 
circus, and some of them you come 
upon all by yourself just by dropping 
in a couple of times a week. 


The Clown. Is his delicate art lost in today’s big circus? 


For instance, you find yourself ter- 
ribly upset and engrossed in the prob- 
lem of Antoinette Concello, the girl 
member of the old-time circus troupe 
of Flying Concellos. Old-time in the 
circus means that there have been Con- 
cellos flying with the circus for years. 

Antoinette, a slim, lovely-looking 
brunette, was having trouble with her 
triple somersault. This is a wonderful 
act in which the performer swings from 
the flying trapeze and twists and somer- 
saults through the air and is caught 
by a partner who hangs by his legs from 
another swinging trapeze. I call it won- 
derful because no sport in the world 
has such magnificent precision and tim- 
ing and agility, and the people who 
do it should be listed among the great 
athletes of the world. 

Antoinette was the only girl in the 
world who could do a triple somersault 
in the air and catch the hands of her 
partner who has swung up to meet her. 
It is a tough enough trick for a man. 
You must picture her in her beautiful 
tights, swinging down and up in a 
tremendous are on her trapeze, letting 
go at the top of the are and turnir 
three forward somersaults in the a 
and then snapping her lithe body out 
straight at the precise split fraction of 
time when her partner, hanging by his 
legs, swings up to meet her, grasping 
and holding his wrists, while he, up- 
side-down, grasps hers 

Antoinette kept missing it. The act 
is a show-stopper—all other acts are 
stilled, and the announcer calls atten- 
tion to Antoinette’s specialty. She 
missed it three times in a row, and 
finally had to quit, because performers, 
like high-jumpers or pole-vaulters, get 
three tries at a difficult trick, and that 
is all. The show cannot be held up 
any longer. Three tries and out. 

There is a popular belief that per- 
formers miss a hard trick the first time 
to make it look harder, and milk the 
audience for more applause when they 
finally come through with it. But my 
observation is that the boys and girls 
are tickled to death to hit the tough 
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one the first time, and get through with 
it. They are a proud people, and don’t 
like to take the awkward fall into the 
net, or be caught in undignified tum- 
bles. 

About the sixth or seventh perform- 
ance I attended, I saw what a clever 
thing they had done to help her get 
her nerve back. She waae try the 
triple somersault unannounced, merely 
as a routine part of the act, and the 
one they would announce and spot-light 
would be the two and a half in which 
her partner would catch her by the 
legs, and the burden of the timing was 
on him. So there I'd be, a_ perfect 
stranger, sitting hunched up on a prop, 
down on the tan-bark, looking upward 
at some one I didn’t know and never 
would know, with that funny nervous 
teeling as I saw by the preparations 
that she was going to try the feat, and 
then crying out aloud, as she doubled 
up into a little pink ball way high in 
the air—“Oh, hit it—hit it, baby!” 

I got to hanging about back- 
stage with the Riding Christianis, chief- 
ly, I suppose, because of the won- 
derful, pure Italian beauty of Chita 
Christiani, but all of the Christianis 
were fun—handsome, merry people who 
seemed to love to sit around and talk 
and laugh. 

There were seventeen of them in the 


family, Papa and Mama _ Christiani, 


and the fifteen children. The Chris- 
tianis did fantastic things on the broad- 
backed white horses galloping around 
the ring. A handsome, black-haired 
Christiani son, incidentally, somer- 
saulted from one horse to another, 
with a full twist in the air. 

They are fourth-generation circus 
people. Which means that Anno Dom- 
ini, 1800 or so, there were Christianis 
doing flip-flops on the backs of broad 
white horses through Italy and France 
and Spain, where wandered the little 
travelling circuses of those days. For 
more than a hundred years, these peo- 
ple never knew anything but the life 
of the circus, and the bare backs of 
their horses. I think it was Cosetta 
Christiani who told me with great pride 
that her grandmother had had twenty- 
four children. 

. .. Gargantua the Great, the gorilla, 
kept me coming back because I have 
never in my life seen anything quite 
as fast, or as evil-looking. He was un- 
impressive in his ride around the arena 
in his milk-white cage drawn by six 
white horses, because the lighting in 
the cage was bad, but get up close, 
and he scared the daylights out of you. 
He literally moved faster than the eye 
could follow. There was a little pen at 
the end of his cage where he was kept 
while the main part was cleaned. When 
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The Flying Wallendas—no nets to save their necks. 


they opened the gate of this pen, he 
came out so swiftly that you could not 
actually see his passage. It was more 
like a materialization. 

This big monkey was probably the 
only act ever owned by a circus that 
fascinated the performers themselves. 
Degas should have been there to paint 
the picture of the shining white cage, 
glass-enclosed; inside, the big, rubbery, 
black creature With his cunning, evil 
eyes, and outside, standing around, 
craning their necks, clowns in their 
make-up, acrobats in tights, roust- 
abouts, riders in spangles, Japanese, and 
Chinese. 

.. . After the first time, I would plan 
my visits so as to miss the animal acts, 
which were scheduled early in the 
show; in particular, those involving the 
big cats. I do not enjov seeing lions 
whipped and bullied and having blank 
cartridges exploded in their faces, and 
it isn’t my idea of an animal act, any- 
way, where. most of the attention is 
focused on the trainer in white pants 
and polo shirt, instead of the animals. 
I prefer the European cat acts, where 
the lions and tigers and leopards are 
so well schooled that they go through 
their routines with no more than a 
quiet signal from the trainer. If you 
want to know what my position is: 
that every so often the boys and girls 
ought to gang up on the trainer and 
swallow him in order to prove their 
point. 

... I never got tired of watching the 
Naitto troupe, Eurasian (they looked 


Chinese) slack-wire performers. There 
were six in the troupe, but the two 
that interested me most were Nio and 
her sister, Ala. Between them, they 
took over the work of the great Con 
Colleano, the Mexican slack-wire artist. 
The two girls did everything that 
Colleano did, and a few things that he 
didn’t do. ‘ 

For instance, Ala, the baby of the 
troupe—she was just seventeen, with a 
lovely round face, black hair, and 
sparkling black eyes—did a split on the 
slack wire, picked up a handkerchief 
with her teeth, and came back to stand- 
ing position again. To me, this is a 
pe ev trick, calling for a great ath- 
lete. It didn’t always come off, but the 
fact that she could do it at all is the 
miracle. I got the same kick out of 
watching the infant do this that I used 
to out of watching a competitor win a 
race, or set a record. Nio and Ala col- 
laborated on one of the neatest pieces 
of strength and balancing to be seen 
anywhere. With Nio as bottom girl, 
Ala stood on Nio’s head and raised one 
foot up to her upraised arm in a split. 
With her sister thus balanced on her 
head on one foot, Nio then climbed the 
ladder to the wire, crossed the slack 
wire, descended the ladder at the other 
end, and wound up the stunt by rais- 
ing her own left leg in a similar split. 

And if you happened to be making 
pictures of them from up close, as I 
was during one performance, you came 
upon an added bit of gay charm with- 
held from the audience. All through her 
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strenuous, risky work, the seventeen- 
year-old Ala sang softly to herself what- 
ever music the band happened to be 
playing at the time. Nobody could hear 
her, and she didn’t care. She just liked 
to sing to herself. 

Nio did the backward somersault 
from feet to feet on the wire, but Ala 
did the forward one, which I think is 
harder. She had the most infectious 
grin in the whole circus. If the girl 
didn’t enjoy every minute of her 
on the wire, she had me fooled. I met 
Nio back-stage after one sepadichaong 
She was shy and quite tiny. She was 
also a little cross, because she had 
missed her backward somersault three 
times and had had to give it up, where- 
as Ala had hit her forward one the first 
time, and had come down from the 
wire grinning like a young imp. 

The side passages back of the 
tents, closed off except for pass-holders, 
are glamorous places where you find 
the performers warming up for their 
acts, very much the way prize-fighters 
shadow-box in their dressing-rooms, or 
track athletes take little sprints on the 
tracks to open up their pipes and 
stretch their muscles. People somehow 
never consider circus performers in the 
light of athletes, but they are and must 
prepare and care for themselves like 
any high-jumper or pole-vaulter. And 
so there you find them, in their glit- 
tering costumes and spangles and make- 
up, every bit as attractive and shim- 
mering close up as they are under the 
spot-lights, stretching and splitting and 
doing back bends and limbering-up ex- 
ercises. A contortionist in pure white, 
hardly more than fifteen or sixteen, has 
himself back-twisted into a ball, his 
head between his legs. The pretty girl 
in the Masy-Bach Unicycle duo is do- 
ing splits to stretch her muscles. There 
is, or seems to be, a great, warm- 
hearted generosity about circus people 
in their willingness to stop and pose, 
or chat, or questions, a fine 
eagerness to be friends. 

Clowns wander about and help one 
another up onto their stilts and into 
their cumbersome costumes. Most of 
them are old men who have been with 
the circus for years, and I often wonder 
whether they realize that, for the pres- 
ent, and under modern big circus con- 
ditions, their day is done. They have 
been forced to succumb completely to 
mechanization, and relegated to filling 
in stage waits while the roustabouts 
change the props and set rings, stages, 
and trapezes for new acts. 

I permit myself a little pang over 
this because I am a lover of great 
clowning. I have seen Marcelline and 
Groc, and, more recently, a truly fine 
pantomime clown who travelled with 
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Clyde Beatty’s show, named Melan- 
choly Kelly. The pace of the modern 
big-time circus is too great for the indi- 
vidual clown. It rolls right over him. 
With three rings and two stages, there 
are too many things to watch, the floor 
area is too enormous, and the little 
funny men and their delicate art are 
lost. And so they are forced to rely on 
gadgets, and grotesque and topical cos- 
tumes and masks. The Ringling Circus 
had two men who worked in comic 
cop’s costumes throughout the show, 
but they operated against great odds. 
In the only really big clown act of the 
whole circus, the fire-and-rescue scene, 
all of the participants were buried un- 
der masks of Walt Disney’s characters. 

Contrast this to the work of the 
Beatty Circus’ Melancholy Kelly, a sad- 
eyed tramp who was on pretty nearly 
through the whole show and sent peo- 
ple into hysterics merely by gazing at 
them longingly and sorrowfully, or by 
eating a crust of dry bread, or by his 
tragedies connected with trying to 
crack peanuts with a sledge-hammer. 
He would get a crush on a pretty girl 
in the audience, and have her and 
every one around her screaming, merely 
by his mournful, love-smitten looks. 
And Iéng after he was way on the other 
side of the arena, he would sur back 
for one last look at her. 


M, special treat each year is to watch 


the dress rehearsal. It isn’t really a 
dress rehearsal, except for the tryout of 
the gorgeous costumes of the opening 
pageant. But the performers come on in 
their work-clothes—gym suits, or bath- 
ing-suits, or plain tights, or shorts and 
sweat-shirts, and run through their acts 
for timing. 

1 spite of the long winter months 
of rehearsing, a circus doesn’t begin 
to click and run to the time allotted to 
the entire performance until it has 
been going a month. Animal acts slow 
up a show, nervous performers making 
their American debuts don’t get through 
their acts quickly enough. 

Some of the acts don’t even do their 
stunts, especially if the dress rehearsal 
is running late, and it usually winds up 
towards one o'clock in the morning. 
Then you see them come out in their 
street clothes, the men wearing hats 
and, in the inevitable style of the for- 
eigner, a mufHer around their necks 
inside their sack coats, and simply go 
through the motions of their acts, with 
position and pantomime, great, merry 
gesturing of hands to indicate triple 
somersaults and teeter-board jumps. 
Strangely, the lack of costuming robs 
the ie of none of its glamour—< at 
least not for me. 


The Wallendas are those wonderful 
high-wire athletes with their long bal- 
ancing-poles—and no nets below them 
to save their necks, if they topple on 
their dreadful three-high bicycle trip 
across the arena. They gave me the 
willies. I wish I knew more about the 
act and just how dangerous it was. 
There was a rival troupe, the Groto- 
fents, who featured a clown who got 
himself all tangled up on the high wire, 
slipped, fell, dangled, regained his feet, 
let his balancing-pole hang down ver- 
tically, and was likely to drive you out 
of your mind. The laughter that greeted 
his act was always a ‘trifle tinge ~d with 
hysteria, it seemed to me. 

There was another act that gave me 
the creeps. This was the ¢ Gibsons. Mr. 
Gibson threw knives at Mrs. Gibson, 
outlining her body with them. Later 
still, he threw hatchets at her and then 
went back to knife-throwing as she was 
revolved on a huge disk. But the top- 
per was when a paper hoop was fitted 
over the revolving Mrs. G., hiding her 
completely. Her husband then threw 
the knives at her through the paper. 
He tossed them well to the outside, but 
even so... I was always nervous while 
it was going on. W hen the pair stood 
in the entrance waiting to go on, you 
overheard them speaking German to 
one another. They came from Cologne 
—“Koln, die schone Stadt,” said Mr. 
Gibson, a little wistfully. When I sug- 
gested that it was a tough way to make 
a living, they shrugged—“So lang man 
essen kann,” said he—as long as one 
can eat... 

I have just one closing note to offer 
my clients, and, if it borders on 
whimsy, it is just because perhaps I 
am a whimsical fellow beneath my 
stern exterior, and it will out. But it con- 
cerns a discovery I made while wander- 
ing around in the basement of the Gar- 
den while the show was going on up- 
stairs, feeding peanuts to the elephants. 
It seems that at that time, 1, who am 
forty, touched my first elephant. 

He was a big, tired, friendly old fel- 
low who was standing leaning up 
against a pillar with his legs crossed, 
and who did not seem to mind having 
his trunk patted while he reached for 
a peanut. Instead of its being cold and 
rubbery, sort of snakelike as I had al- 
ways imagined, I found it to be quite 
warm and soft, and just a little furry, 

perhaps bristly is the better word. 

I do not know why I should consider 
this important enough to talk about, or 
even write about, but I do. Somehow, 
when you have lived with one idea for 
forty-odd years and then, overnight, 
have to change it, it matters. It just 
does. It was warm and soft. Did you 
know? 
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Cress grew up through two minutes of 


conversation overheard from the back porch 





Road 
to the 


Isles 


By Jessamyn West 


about nine in the evening, cold and 

raining. The three Delahantys sat 
close about the living-room fireplace— 
Mr. Delahanty at the built-in desk work- 
ing on his schedule, Mrs. Delahanty on 
the sofa reading, and between them, 
crosswise in the wing chair, their four- 
teen-year-old daughter, Crescent. Cress 
was apparently studying the program of 
the folk-dance festival in which she was 
to appear the next evening. For the most 
part, however, she did not even see the 
program. She saw, instead, herself, in- 
finitely graceful, moving through the 
figures of the dance that had been so 
difficult for her to master. 


[: WAS the last Thursday in January, 


The high-school folk-dancing class 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The New Yorker. Copyright 1948 by 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. This story 
was one of the prize stories in the annual 
volume, The Best American Short Stories, 
1949, edited by Martha Foley and pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. 





was made up of two kinds of performers 
—those with natural ability, who had 
themselves elected the class, and those 
who, in the language of the physical- 
education department, were “remedials.” 
The remedials had been sent into the 
class willy-nilly in an effort to counter- 
act in them defects ranging from anti- 
social attitudes to what Miss Ingols, the 
gym teacher, called “a general lack of 
grace.” Cress had achieved the class 
under this final classification but now, 
at mid-term, had so far outgrown it as 
to be the only remedial with a part in 
the festival. 

The first five numbers on the pro- 
gram, “Tsiganotchka,” “Ladies’ Whim,” 
“Meitschi Putz Di,” “Hiawatha,” and 
“Little Man in a Fix,” Cress ignored. It 
was not only that she was not in these 
but that they were in no way as beau- 
tiful as “Road to the Isles,” in which 
Mary Lou Hawkins, Chrystal O’Conner, 
Zelma Mayberry, Bernadine Deevers, 
and Crescent Delahanty took part. The 
mere sight of her name beside that of 
' Bernadine Deevers, Tenant High 
School’s most gifted dancer—most gifted 
' person, really—instantly called up to 

Cress a vision of herself featly footing 
it in laced kirtle and starched skirts, a 
| vision of herself dancing not only the 

outward steps of “Road to the Isles” but 
its inner meaning: what Miss Ingols had 


called “the achievement of the impos- 
sible.” 


Cress thought that she was particu- 
larly adapted to dancing that meaning 
because she had so recently come that 
way herself. If she had been given three 
wishes when school opened in Septem- 
ber, two of them would have been that 
Bernadine be her friend and that she 
herself succeed in the folk-dancing class. 
Both had then seemed equally impos- 

_ sible. Now not only did she have a part 
in the festival but Bernadine was her 
dear friend and coming to spend the 
weekend with her. At the minute the 
evening reached what she considered its 
peak of mellowness, she intended to 
speak to her father and mother about 
the festival and Bernadine’s visit. She 
was exceedingly uncertain about their 
performances on both these occasions. 

The rain suddenly began to fall harder. 
Cress’s father, hearing it on the roof, 
watched with gratification as the water 
streamed across the dark windowpanes. 
“Tust what the 
a-thirsting for,” he said. 

Mrs. Delahanty closed 
“How's the schedule 
asked her husband. 

“O.K., I guess.” said Mr. Delahantv. 

Cress looked up from the festival pro- 
gram with embarrassment. The schedule 
was one of the things she wanted to 


oranges have been 


book. 


she 


her 
coming?” 


speak to her father about. She hoped 
he wouldn’t mention it while Bernadine 
was visiting them. Every winter, as work 
on the ranch slackened, he drew up a 
schedule for the better ordering of his 
life. And every spring, as work picked 
up, he abandoned it as easily as if it 
had never been. Last winter, he had 
made a plan called “A Schedule of 
Exercises to Ensure Absolute Fitness,” 
which included not only the schedule 
of exercises and the hours at which he 
proposed to practice them but a list of 
the weaknesses they were to counteract. 
He had even gone so far, last winter, as 
to put on a pair of peculiar short pants 
and run six times around the orchard 
without stopping, arms flailing, chest 
pumping—a very embarrassing sight, 
and one that Cress could not possibly 
have explained to Bernadine. 


Tas winter, the subject of her father’s 
schedule-making was not in itself so un- 
suitable. He had bought a new encyclo- 
paedia set and was mapping out a read- 
ing program that would enable him, by 
wise use of his spare time, to cover the 
entire field of human knowledge in a 
year. The name of the schedule, written 
at the top of a sheet of Cress’s vellow 
graph paper, was, in fact, “Human 
Knowledge in a Year.” There was noth- 
ing about this plan that would call for 
embarrassing public action, like running 
around the orchard in shorts, but it was 
so incredibly naive and dreamy that 
Cress hoped her father would not speak 
of it. Bernadine was far too sophisticated 
for schedules. 

“Where are you now on your sched- 
ule, John?” Mrs. Delahanty asked. 

Mr. Delahanty, who liked to talk 
about his plans almost as much as he 
liked to make them, put down his pen 
and picked up the sheet of paper on 
which he had been writing. “I’ve got all 
the subjects I want to read up about 
listed, and the times I'll have free for 
reading listed. Nothing left to do now 
but decide what’s the best time for what. 
For instance, if vou were me, Gertrude, 
would you spend the fifteen minutes 
before breakfast on art? Or on archaeol- 
ogy, say?” 

“You don’t ever have fifteen minutes 
before breakfast,” Mrs. Delahanty said. 

Mr. Delahanty picked up his pen. “I 
thought you wanted to discuss this.” 

“Oh, I do!” said Mrs. Delahanty. 
“Well. if I had fifteen minutes before 
breakfast, I'd read about archaeology.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Delahanty. 

“It's more orderly that way,” 
Delahanty said. 

“Orderly?” asked Mr. Delahanty. 


Mrs. 


“A-r-c,” Mrs. Delahanty 
“comes before a-r-t.” 

Mr. Delahanty made an impatient 
sound. “I’m not going at this alphabeti- 
cally, Gertrude. Cut and dried. What 
I'm thinking about is what would make 
the most interesting morning reading. 
The most interesting and inspiring.” 

“Art is supposed to be more inspir- 
ing,” Mrs. Delahanty told him. “If that’s 
what you're after.” 

This seemed to decide Mr. Delahanty. 
“No, I think science should be the 
morning subject,” he said, and wrote 
something at the top of a sheet— 
“Science,” Cress supposed. “That's bet- 
ter,” he said. “That leaves art for the 
evening, when I'll have time to read 
aloud to you.” 

“Don’t change your schedule around 
for my sake, John,” said Mrs. Delahanty, 
who hated being read to about anything. 

“I'm not. All personal consideration 
aside, that’s a more logical arrangement. 
Now the question is, Which art?” 

This seemed to Cress the moment for 
which she had been waiting. “Dancing 
is one of the earliest and most impor- 
tant of the arts,” she said quickly. 

“Oho!” said her father. “I thought 
you were in a coma. 

“I've been rehearsing,” said Cress. 

“Rehearsing!” exclaimed Mr. Dela- 
hanty. 

“In my mind,” Cress said. 

“So that’s what was going on—‘Ladies’ 
Whim,’ ‘Tsiganotchka’—” 

“Father,” Cress interrupted, “I’ve told 
vou the t’s silent. Why don’t vou take 
the program and practice the names? 
I'll help you.” Cress got up and took the 
program across to her father. 

“Practice them,” said Mr. Delahanty 
with surprise, reading through the 
dances listed. “What do I care how 
they're pronounced? ‘Korbushka,’ ‘Ko- 
hanotchka,’” he said, mispronouncing 
wildly. “I'm not going to Russia.” 

“But you're going to the folk-dance 
festival,” Cress reminded him. 

“I don’t have to go. If you don’t 
want—” 

“I do, Father. You know I want vou 
to go. Only I don’t want you to mispro- 
nounce the names.” 

“Look, Cress,” Mr. Delahanty said. 
“I promise you I'll keep my mouth shut 
the whole time I’m there. No one will 
know you have a father who can’t pro- 
nounce. Mute I'll come and mute I'll go.” 


spelled, 


“IT don’t want you to be mute,” Cress 
protested. “And even if I did, you 
couldn't very well be mute the whole 
time Bernadine’s here. And Bernadine’s 
the star of the program.” 

“To Bernadine,” said Mr. Delahantv, 
referring to the program once again, “I 
shall speak of ‘Badger,’ and “The Lum- 
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berman’s Two Step.’ I can pronounce 
them fine and they ought to hold Ber- 
nadine. She’s not going to be here long, 
is she?” 

“Friday to Monday,” said Mrs. Dela- 
hanty. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Delahanty, 
“maybe I should find another one. How 
about ‘The Irish Jollity,, Cress? Do I say 
that all right?” 

“Now, John!” Mrs. Delahanty re- 
proved her husband. 

“Tt’s all right for him to joke about 
it to me, Mother. But he mustn’t before 
Bernadine. Bernadine’s serious about 
dancing. She’s going to be a great artist.” 

“A great dancer?” Mrs. Delahanty 
asked. 

“She hasn’t decided what kind of an 
artist yet,” Cress said. “Only to be great 
in something.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Delahanty. 
“I’m beginning to look forward to meet- 
ing Bernadine.” 

“You already have,” Cress told him. 
“Bernadine was one of the girls who 
rode with us to the basketball game.” 

Mr. Delahanty squinted his eyes, as 
if trying to peer Lashanndl to the Friday 
two weeks before when he had provided 
Cress and four of her friends with trans- 
portation to an out-of-town game. He 
shook his head. “Can’t recall any Ber- 
nadine,” he said. 

“She was the one in the front seat 
with us,” Cress reminded him. 

“That girl!” exclaimed Mr. Delahanty, 
remembering. “But her name wasn’t 
Bernadine, was it?” 

“No,” Cress told him. “That’s what I 
wanted to explain to you, because to- 
morrow’s Friday, too.” 

Mr. Delahanty left desk and schedule 
and walked over in front of the fire- 
place. From this position, he could get 
a direct view of his daughter. 

“What’s this you're saying, Cress?” 
he asked. “Her name isn’t Bernadine be- 
cause tomorrow’s Friday. Is that what 
you said?” 

“Yes, it is,” Cress told him, seriously. 
“Only it’s not just tomorrow. Her name 
isn’t Bernadine on any Friday.” 

Mr. Delahanty appealed to his wife. 
“Do you hear what I hear, Gertrude?” 

“Mother,” Cress protested, “this isn’t 
anything funny. In fact, it’s a complete 
tragedy.” 

“Well, Cress dear,” her mother said 
reasonably, “I haven’t said a word. And 
your father’s just trying to get things 
straight.” 

“He’s trying to be funny about a 
tragedy,” Cress insisted obstinately. 

“Now, Cress,” Mr. Delahanty urged, 
“you're jumping to conclusions. Though 
I admit I think it’s queer to have a name 
on Fridays you don’t have the rest of 
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the week. And I don’t see anything 
tragic about it.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you, 
only you keep acting as if it’s a joke.” 

“What is Bernadine’s name on Fri- 
days, Cress?” asked her mother. 

“Nedra,” said Cress solemnly. 

Mr. Delahanty snapped his fingers. 
“Yes, sir,” he said, “that’s it! That’s what 
they called her, all right.” 

“Of course,” said Cress. “Everyone 
does on Fridays, out of respect for her 
sorrow. 

“Just what is Bernadine’s sorrow, 
Cress?” her mother asked. 

“Bernadine never did say—out and 
out, that is. Once in a while she tries to. 
But she just can’t. It overwhelms her. 
But we all know what, generally speak- 
ing, must have happened.” 

“What?” asked Mr. Delahanty. “Gen- 
erally speaking?” 


omen looked at her father suspi- 
ciously, but his face was all sympathetic 
concern. 

“On some Friday in the past,” she 
said, “Nedra had to say no to someone. 
Someone she loved.” 

“How old is Berna—Nedra?” Mrs. 
Delahanty asked. 

“Sixteen,” Cress said. “Almost.” 

“Well, it couldn’t have been too long 
ago then, could it?” her mother sug- 
gested. 

“Was this person,” Mr. Delahanty 
ventured, “this person Nedra said no to, 
a male?” 

“Of course,” said Cress. “I told you 
it was a complete tragedy, didn’t I? His 
name was Ned. That much we know.” 

“Then the Nedra is in honor of— 
Ned?” asked her mother. 

“In honor and loving memory,” Cress 
told her. “On the very next Friday, Ned 
died.” 

Mr. Delahanty said nothing. Mrs. 
Delahanty said, “Poor boy!” 

“I think he was probably more than 
a boy,” Cress said. “He owned two drug 
stores.” 

After the elder Delahantys had 
thought about this for a while, Mr. 
Delahanty asked, “This ‘no’ Bernadine— 
Nedra—said, was it to a proposal of 
marriage?” 

“We don’t ever ask about that,” Cress 
told her father disapprovingly. “It 
doesn’t seem like good taste to us.” 

“No, I don’t suppose it is,” Mr. Dela- 
hanty admitted. 

“Anyway,” Cress said, “that’s Berna- 
dine’s tragedy and we all respect it and 
her wish to be called Nedra on Fridays. 
And tomorrow is a Friday, and it would 
be pretty awful to have her upset be- 
fore the festival.” 
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Mr. Delahanty stepped briskly back 
to his desk. “Don’t you worry for a 
second, Cress,” he said. “As far as I'm 
concerned, the girl’s name is Nedra.” 

“Thank you, Father,” Cress said. “I 
knew you'd understand. Now Id better 
go to bed.” At the door to the hallway, 
she turned and spoke once again. “If I 
were you, Father, I wouldn’t say any- 
thing about your schedule to Berna- 
dine.” 

“I hadn’t planned on talking to her 
about it. But what’s wrong with it?” Mr. 
Delahanty sounded a little testy. 

“Oh, nothing,” Cress assured him. “I 
think it’s dear and sweet of you to make 
schedules. Only,” she explained, “it’s so 
idealistic.” 

After Cress left the room, Mr. Dela- 
hanty said, “What’s wrong with being 
idealistic?” 

Cress thought that her friend, in her 
costume for “Fado Blanquita,” the 
Spanish dance in which she performed 
the solo part, looked like the queen of 
grace and beauty. And she said so. 

“This does rather suit my type,” Ber- 
nadine admitted. She was leaning out 
from the opened casement window of 
Cress’s room into the shimmering, rain- 
washed air. She tautened her costume’s 
already tight bodice, fluffed up its al- 
ready bouffant skirt, and extended her 
hands in one of the appealing gestures 
of the dance toward the trees of the 
orange orchard upon which the window 
opened. 

“Is your father a shy man?” she asked. 

Mr. Delahanty, who had been work- 
ing near the driveway to the house 
when the two girls got off the school 
bus an hour before, had instead of linger- 
ing to greet them, quickly disappeared 
behind a row of trees. Now, in rubber 
boots, carrying a light spade that he 
was using to test the depth to which the 
night before’s rain had penetrated the 
soil, he came briefly into sight, waving 
his spade, and once again disappeared. 

“No,” said Cress, who thought her 
father rather bold, if anything. “He’s 
just busy. After the rain, you know.” 

“Rain, sunshine. Sunshine, rain,” Ber- 
nadine said understandingly. She moved 
her hands about in the placid afternoon 
air as if scooping up samples. “Farming 
is an awfully elemental life, I expect. 
My father”—Bernadine’s father, J. M. 
Deevers, was vice-president of the 
Tenant First National Bank—“probably 
doesn’t know one element from another. 
I expect your father’s rather an elemen- 
tal type, too, isn’t he? Fundamentally, 
I mean?” 

“I don’t know, Nedra,” Cress said 
humbly. 

“He’s black-haired,” Bernadine said. 
“It’s been my experience that black- 
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haired men are very elemental.” She 
brought her expressive hands slowly 
down to her curving red satin bodice. 
“You must have a good deal of confi- 
dence in your family to let them go 
tonight,” she went on briskly. 

“Let them!” Cress repeated, amazed. 

“Perhaps they're different from my 
family. Mine always keep me on pins 
and needles about what they’re going to 
say and do next.” 

“Mine, too,” Cress admitted, though 
loyalty to her father and mother would 
not permit her to say how greatly they 
worried her. She never went any place 
with them that she was not filled with 
a tremulous concern lest they do or say 
something that would discredit them all. 
She stayed with them. She attempted 
to guide them. She hearkened to every 
word said to them, so that she could 
prompt them with the right answers. 
But let them! “They always just take it 
for granted that where I go, they go,” 
she said. 

“Mine used to be that way,” Berna- 
dine confided. “But after what happened 
at the festival last vear, I put my foot 
down. ‘This year,’ I told them, ‘you're 
not going.” 

“What happened last year?” asked 
Cress, who had not then been a dancer. 

“After the program was over last vear, 
Miss Ingols asked for parent participa- 
tion in the dancing. And my father par- 
ticipated. He danced the ‘Hopak,’ and 
pretty soon he was lifting Miss Ingols 
off the floor at every jump.” 

“Oh, Nedra,” Cress said. “How ter- 
rible! What did Ingols do?” 

“Nothing,” said Bernadine. “That was 
the disgusting part. As a matter of fact, 
she seemed to enjoy it. But you can 
imagine how I suffered.” 

Cress nodded. She could. She was 
thinking how she would suffer if her 
father, in addition to mispronouncing all 
the dances, went out on the gymnasium 
floor and, before all her friends, mis- 
danced them. 

“Are your parents the participating 
type?” Bernadine asked. 

Cress nodded with sad _ conviction. 
“Father is. And Mother is if encour- 
aged.” 

“You'd better warn them right away,” 
Bernadine said. “Your father just came 
in. You could warn him now.” 

Cress walked slowly down the hallway 
toward the kitchen. Before the evening 
was over, her father, too, would prob- 
ably be jouncing Miss Ingols around, 
and even calling Bernadine Bernadine 

then all would be ruined completely, 
all she had looked forward to for so long. 
In the kitchen, she noted signs of the 
special supper her mother was cooking 
because of Bernadine: the cole-slaw 


salad had shreds of green peppers and 
red apples mixed through it tonight to 
make it festive; the party sherbet glasses, 
with their long, icicle stems, awaited 
the lemon pudding. But her mother was 
out of the kitchen—on the back porch 
telling her father to hurry, because they 
would have to have dinner early if they 
were to get to the festival in time. 
“Festival!” Cress heard her father say. 
“I wish I'd never heard of that festival. 
How did Cress ever come to get mixed 
up in this dancing business, anyway?” 
he asked. “She’s no dancer. Why, the 
poor kid can hardly get through a room 
without knocking something over. Let 
alone dance!” 

“That's why she’s mixed up with it,” 
her mother explained. “To overcome 
her awkwardness. And she is better.” 

“But is she good enough?” asked her 
father. “I'd hate to think of her making 
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a spectacle of herself—to say nothing of 
having to sit and watch it.” 

“Now, John,” Cress heard her mother 
say soothingly. “You're always too con- 
cerned about Cress. Will she do this 
right? Will she do that right? Will she 
do that right? Stop worrying. Cress’ll 
probably be fine.” 

“Maybe fall on her ear, too,” her 
father said morosely. “They oughtn’t to 
put so much responsibility on kids. Per- 
forming in public. Doesn't it worry you 
any?” 

“Certainly it worries me. But all par- 
ents worry. And remember, we'll have 
the star of the performance with us. 
You can concentrate on Nedra if watch- 
ing Cress is too much for you.” 

“That Nedra! The only dance I can 
imagine that girl doing is one in which 
she would carry somebody’s head on a 
platter.” 

Cress had started back down the hall 
before her father finished this sentence, 


but she had not gone so far as to miss 
its final word. She stopped in the bath- 
room to have a drink of water and to 
see how she looked in the mirror over 
the washbasin. She looked different. 
For the first time in her life, she saw 
herself through other eyes than her own. 
Through her parents’ eyes. Did parents 
worry about the figures their children 
cut? Were they embarrassed for them, 
and did they wonder if they were be- 
having suitably, stylishly, well? Cress 
felt a vacant, hollow space beneath her 
heart, which another glass of water did 
nothing to fill. Why, I’m all right, Cress 
thought. I know how to behave. I'll get 
by. They're the ones . . . but she looked 
at her face again and it was wavering, 
doubtful—not the triumphant face she 
had imagined, smiling in sureness as 
she danced the come-and-go figures of 
“Road to the Isles.” 

She went back to her room full of 
thought. Bernadine was changing her 
costume, and her muffled voice came 
from under all her skirts. “Did you tell 
them?” this muffled voice asked. 

“No,” said Cress, “I didn’t.” 

“Why not? Won't you be worried?” 

“They're the ones who are worrying. 
About me.” 

“About you?” 

“Father thinks I may fall on my ear.” 

Bernadine, clear of her skirts, nodded 
in smiling agreement. “It’s a possibility 
that sometimes occurs to me, 
dear.” 

Cress gazed at her friend speculative- 
ly. “They're worried about you, too,” 
she said. 

“Me?” 
fading. 

“Father said the only dance he could 
imagine you doing was one with a head 
on a platter.” 

“Salome!” Bernadine exclaimed with 
pleasure. “Your father’s imaginative, 
isn’t he? Sympathetically imaginative?” 

“I guess so,” Cress said, and in her 
confusion told everything. “He keeps 
schedules.” 

“Schedules?” 

“For the better ordering of his life.” 

Bernadine laughed again. “How pre- 
cious!” she said. 

Then, as if remembering after too 
long a lapse the day and bereavement, 
she said, “Neddy was like that, too.” 

“Neddy,” repeated Cress, pain for the 
present making Bernadine’s past seem 
not only past but silly. “Oh, shut up 
about Neddy, Bernadine!” 

Bernadine gave a little gasp. “Have 
you forgotten it’s Friday?” 

“I don’t care what day it is,” Cress 
said. She walked over to her bed, picked 
up the pillow, and lay down. Then she 
put the pillow over her face. 


Cress 


asked Bernadine, her smile 
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Poems in Praise of Spring 


April Weather 


Oh, hush, my heart, and take thine ease, 
For here is April weather! 

The daffodils beneath the trees 
Are all a-row together. 


The thrush is back with his old note; 
The scarlet tulip blowing; 

And white, aye, white as my love’s throat— 
The dogwood boughs are growing. 


And Griet goes out, and Joy comes in, 
And care is but a feather; 

And every lad his love can win, 
For here is April weather. 


Lizette Woodworth Reese 


The Sea of Sunset 


This is the land the sunset washes, 
These are the banks of the Yellow Sea; 
Where it rose, or whither it rushes, 
These are the western mystery! 


Night after night her purple traffic 
Strews the landing with opal bales; 
Merchantmen poise upon horizons, 
Dip, and vanish with fairy sails. 


Emily Dickinson 


Acknowledgments: “Hill Hunger,” reprinted from The Atlantic 


Hill Hunger 


I want to stride the hills! My feet cry out 

For hills! Oh, I am sick to death of streets: 

The nausea of pavements and people always about; 
The savagery of mortar and steel that beats 

Me under, hedges me in; the iron shiver 

Of traffic!—I want to stride the hills, I want 

Hills toned frantic silver or a quiver 

Of scarlet; hills that hunger and grow gaunt! 


I am tired of steps and steps, and a thousand flights 
Of stairs resounding, shuffling, quarreling 

With shoes. I want a hill on windy nights, 

When April pauses with me, clambering 

Over the purple side to the top, until 

We pull ourselves up by a star—the hill! the hill! 


Joseph Ausiander 


To the Greatest Mathematician 


You who made Thales, made the angle 
of white birch in a berry tangle; 

you who made Pythagoras, 

dreamed the adder in the grass; 

you who set Euclid’s heartbeat free, 
made perigons on the apple tree. 


You who made beauty down the years, 
made spider pentagons and spheres 

of rain along the willow bough; 

and I am touching beauty now, 

for when I do my geometry 


Monthly; “April Weather,” copyright by Thomas B. Mosher; “To 
the Greatest Mathematician,” reprinted courtesy Highroad. 


I'm measuring Infinity. 
Frances Frost 





LANGMUIR: 
Miracle Man of Science 


HE most astounding man in mod- 
ern science is a spry, peppery, 


white-haired miracle worker named 
Irving Langmuir, who has been busy 
proving for the last 40 years that the 
way to make great discoveries is not to 
go looking for them. Rebel and skeptic, 
he has flouted every rule by which 
“practical” scientists are governed. 

Yet everv time vou flick a switch and 
flood a room with light, Langmuir’s un- 
orthodox pioneering is saving you 
money. Every time you turn on the 
radio, words and music flow from the 
loud-speaker partly because Langmuir 
wanted to satisfy an insatiable curiosity 
about some obscure scientific phenom- 
ena. Even man-made weather, which 
may some day change the face of the 
globe, was born in Langmuir’s inquiring 
mind as a by-product of “impractical” 
research. 

At the age of 69, when most men are 
content to relax, Langmuir still pursues 
his abstract studies with inexhaustible 
energy. He is a Nobel Prize winner; he 
is one of the great thinkers of our time; 
and his achievements have revolution- 
ized the techniques of research, not only 
in the General Electric Laboratories at 
Schenectady, where since his recent re- 
tirement as associate director he serves 
as a consultant, but in great industries 
all over the nation. 

Since 1909, when he first joined GE, 
Langmuir has been busy confirming his 
belief in serendipity—the discovery of 
valuable things by unexpected occur- 
rences. “In research,” he says, “vou often 
make the most interesting discoveries 
unexpectedly. But they cannot be dis- 
missed as happy accidents. Knowledge, 
training, or both, may put vou in a posi- 
tion where things happen.” 

Thus the gas-filled electric bulb, 
which put billions of wasted kilowatt 
hours to work, grew out of an unex- 
pected discovery. And radio, another 
multibillion-dollar 
reality 


became a 
Langmuir’s 
curiosity about electrons, those infinitesi- 


business, 


largely because of 
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mal particles that flow through a burn- 
ing bulb at the rate of trillions a second. 

Like a chain reaction, Langmuir’s 
pure research jumped from one great 
discovery to another. His experiments 
with electricity in vacuum led to the 
Coolidge X-ray tube, far more power- 
ful than doctors had thought possible. 
Later, the same work produced the 
atomic hydrogen process for welding 
metals. This discovery paid a huge cash 
dividend by permitting the fabrication 
of the first sealed-in electric-refrigerator 
units, 

To win the Nobel Prize, Langmuir 
discovered a method for producing 
singl> layers of molecules, and devised 
a sy&’tem for measuring these invisible 
clements, even when they were only one 
ten-millionth of an inch thick. Finally, 
his curiosity about gases and vapors led 
to the discovery that man could make 
snow. As a gigantic extension of this 
project, Langmuir and his protege, Vin- 
cent J. Schaefer, have now found a way 
to produce rain by dropping small quan- 
tities of water into cumulus clouds. 

The man who was to become one of 
the world’s great scientists undertook 
his first research at the age of six. His 
older brother, Arthur, later a noted 
chemist, held a bottle of chlorine under 
voung Irving's nose. Irving took a deep 
sniff, and nearly strangled. His alarmed 
parents called a doctor and the boy was 
sick in bed for three davs. 

This rude introduction to science did 
not discourage young Irving. At the age 
of nine, he set up his own workshop; at 
12, his own laboratory. Even then, he 
pursued research with the same _pas- 
sionate interest that was to mark his 
later life. 

“His brain is working like an engine 
all the time,” his mother wrote a friend 
from Paris, where the Langmuir family 
was living. 

After schooling in Paris, Irving re- 
turned to the U. S., was graduated from 
Columbia University with an average 
grade of 94, and then went back to 
Europe for three vears of postgraduate 
work. 

An unusual invitation brought him to 


By HAL BURTON 


General Electric. For three years, Lang- 
muir had been teaching chemistry at 
Stevens Institute. In the summer of 
1909, he was one of a group of promis- 
ing young scientists invited to spend 
some time at Schenectady. Langmuir 
was simply told: “Look around, see 
what interests you most, and go to work 
on it.” 

What interested him most was a 
freakish scientific problem connected 
with tungsten filaments, recently devel- 
oped for electric lamps. When alter- 
nating current flowed through the fila- 
ments, they became brittle, and often 
broke. Another scientist might have de- 
voted himself to improving the filaments. 
But Langmuir approached the subject 
from the viewpoint of pure research. 

He was not interested in the fact that 
the filaments peristed in breaking; he 
was intrigued by the seemingly unim- 
portant fact that, when tungsten was 
heated to 3,500 degrees Centigrade—far 
hotter than any lamp filament ever be- 
fore used—gases were given off by the 
glowing metal. 

Within three months, Langmuir found 
that they had nothing to do with the 
brittleness. But he had discovered some 
thing else, equally puzzling. When air 
was exhausted from bulbs, leaving a 
near-vacuum, some traces of gas re- 
mained. And these, instead of multi- 
plying, seemed to disappear when the 
filament was heated. 

This discovery, which appeared to 
have no practical value, launched Lang- 
muir on three years of seemingly point- 
less research, One day, Dr. Willis R. 
Whitney, founder of the GE labora- 
tories, asked him how he was getting 
along. 

“I feel guilty,” he confessed. “I’m 
having fun, and I’m not even thinking 
where this will lead me.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Dr. Whitney, 
smiling. “As long as you're having fun, 
that’s all that matters.” 

So Langmuir continued his relentless 
research. Finally he fitted together all 
the independent and seemingly unim 
portant discoveries he had made. The 
result was the gas-filled lamp, which 
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Man-made rain and snow were pioneered by Dr. Irving Langmuir (left) to- 
gether with his assistants, Dr. Bernard Vonnegut and Vincent Schaefer. 


electrical engineers estimate has saved 
us a million dollars a day and released 
nearly a fourth of the nation’s power 
output for new industrial uses. 

Next, Langmuir took off on a new 
job of research that seemed pointless 
to many literal-minded engineers of his 
day. According to accepted theories, 
the electrons that flowed by the trillions 
from lamp filaments should have made 
it impossible to produce a bulb that 
worked. Yet the gas-filled lamp did 
work, and the intense young scientist 
wanted to know why. 

Complex investigations led Langmuir 
to another new conclusion—that it 
should be possible to do something en- 
gineers said couldn’t be done. This 
“something” was to produce a large 
flow of current in very high vacuum, 
and at very high voltages. He did it; 
and at one stroke made possible a vast- 
ly more powerful X-ray. Tubes of mil- 
lion-volt capacity, used by all large in- 
dustries to search out hidden flaws in 
metal, exist today as a monument to 
Langmuir’s stubborn persistence. 

From this work with X-rays, Lang- 
muir’s questing mind focused on an- 
other vacuum tube—the audion, devel- 
oped in 1906 by Lee De Forest, pio- 
neer of radio broadcasting. In itself, 
the audion tube had only limited pow- 
er; it could not be used with high 
voltages. 

The last thing Langmuir had in mind 
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was a tube that could be used for radio 
broadcasting or reception. He was sim- 
ply indulging scientific curiosity. Al- 
ready, he had established with the X- 
ray that tubes of immense power could 
be constructed by using a vacuum a 
thousand times better than any hitherto 
known. By applying this principle to 
the audion, he was able to control 10,- 
000 volts of power and—though he 
didn’t realize it at the time—to carry 
the human voice to the ends of the 
earth. 

By now, Langmuir had acquired 
such eminence that if he had wanted 
to take a rocket trip to the moon, Gen- 
eral Electric would not have doubted 
his ability to do so. Consequently, 
when he decided to undertake a study 
of molecules—a strange project to be 
financed by a manufacturing firm—he 
was given every facility for work. 

Soon, he was able to lay a single 
layer of oil molecules on the surface 
of water, one ten-thousandth of an inch 
thick. Then he reduced this figure to 
one ten-millionth of an inch. Finally, 
through the experiments of an assistant, 
Dr. Kathatine Blodgett, he produced 
as many as 200 layers of fatty acids 
on a single glass or metal plate, and 
“read” these films by their varying col- 
ors. Thanks to his work, scientists can 
now identify individual toxins and 
viruses, a matter of vast importance in 
man’s fight against disease. 
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Surface chemistry such as this, which 
won Langmuir the Nobel Prize in 1932, 
has a future that staggers the imagina- 
tion. The tiniest quantities of chemical 
substances can be measured accurately. 
Langmuir himself proved this in dra- 
matic fashion by measuring a single 
atom of caesium, a feat equivalent to 
locating a fly in a hollow sphere the 
size of the earth. 

A mind as keen and inquisitive as 
Langmuir’s is not satisfied to labor en- 
tirely on laboratory problems. In the 
middle ’20s, he decided to learn how 
to fly his own plane, and deliberately 
put it into a tail spin the first time he 
went up. He was able to save himself 
because he had calculated beforehand 
just what was going to happen. 

Charles A. Lindbergh once asked 
Langmuir which he liked better, flying 
or skiing. “Skiing,” Langmuir replied 
promptly. Almost every winter he col- 
lects the whole Langmuir clan for a 
holiday in the Green Mountains. In his 
younger days he was a brilliant moun- 
tain climber, and ascended the Matter- 
horn at the age of 40 without a day’s 
physical conditioning. 

Langmuir works wherever he hap- 
pens to be. Often he retires to his camp 
on an island in Lake George, approxi- 
mately 60 miles away. After studying 
profound mathematical problems for a 
while, he will go sailing on the lake, 
and relax by calculating the interval 
between whitecaps. 

Langmuir’s idea of fun is to have 
a few friends in for supper, and occa- 
sionally he displays his prowess as an 
amateur chef. Most evenings, he sits 
home with Mrs. Langmuir and plays 
Russian Bank, the only card game he 
likes. 

Currently, Langmuir is absorbed in 
the greatest scientific challenge to come 
his way—the problem of weather. 
Chance, plus a passionate interest in 
natural phenomena, put him on the 
track of man-made rain and snow. Dur- 
ing the war, he used his studies of 
gases and vapors to create a smoke gen- 
erator. Then he went directly into the 
study of artificially created precipita- 
tion. 

Schaefer, his assistant, made the ac- 
tual discovery that snow could be cre- 
ated by scattering dry ice through su- 
percooled clouds, but Langmuir has 
always been in charge of this fascinat 
ing work. 

At 69, Irving Langmuir continues to 
produce new miracles from his labora- 
tory. What will he discover nex!? Lang- 
muir himself doesn’t know, but he sa‘’s 
he will keep on working as long as he 
has fun. It is a doctrine that has made 
him one of America’s great scientists, 
and has enriched the entire world. 
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a you ever hear of a person—and 
a young one, at that—who hated 
spring? Don’t laugh, because Beryl 
Reinmuth does. In this wryly humor- 
ous personal essay, she tells you why. 


“The Book Says .. .” 


We hate spring! The first robin leaves 
us cold; the first crocus springs unseen. 
Big Bill (my pop), Little Bill (my 
brother), and I are too anxiously await- 
ing the first sign of that look in Mom’s 
eye to notice such harbingers of the so- 
called joyous season. 

One day last April, Mom awoke with 
what we apprehensively recognized as 
that look. Before leaving for work, Big 
Bill asked us to try to find out what it 
was this time and to stop it—at least 
until he got home. We never had a 
chance! Mom rushed through her house- 
work and flew out to the car, shouting 
instructions to us as she drove off. 

In less than an hour she was back, 
her face flushed, and in her hand the 
inevitable book. This one was called 
Poultry Pointers. We knew the reason 
even before we heard the shrill cheeps 
issuing from innumerable oddly shaped 
boxes on the back seat. We kids were 
sent scurrying for cardboard boxes. 

“The book Mom explained, 
“that each of these dear little things 
needs so many inches of space. Build 
up the fires, Little Bill; the book says 
that they have to be kept at a tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees.” 


says,” 


By the time Pop got home, our own 
little nest closely resembled the inside 
of a blast furnace. Everywhere there 
was a ‘strange, pungent odor, in com- 
parison with which an indignant skunk 


would smell like Chanel No. 5. The 
shrill piping from 200 small throats 
completely drowned out Pop’s angry 
bellow. An experienced navigator could 
not have charted a course through any 
room in the house without crushing a 
dozen chieks underfoot. 


Mom was practically in tears. We 


You Vide 


Selections 


could almost see Pop pulling his morale 
up by the bootstraps, before he decided 
to pitch in and help her out of this lat- 
est and messiest mess. 

Early the next morning, Pop got 
lumber for a brooder house and stayed 
home from work to build it. Since Pop 
also had his book, The Construction and 
Maintenance of a Brooder House, the 
finished product was a complicated and 
impressive masterpiece. 

We were discussing ways and means 
of moving the chicks to their new home 
when one little one, who had been 
down in a corner for several hours, 
cheeped once feebly and fell over— 
dead. Little Bill and I were heart- 
broken. Pop solemnly placed the body 
in a match box, and we children gave 
it a funeral in the back yard with full 
military honors. After that, the chicks 
didn’t die singly or by twos; they died 
by the dozen. Little Bill and I soon 
wearied of our game called “Military 
Funeral.” Besides, Mr. Bones, our mon- 
grel pup, would not let the dead rest in 
peace. His part of the game (he 
thought) was to disinter the bodies and 
strew them all over the yard. 

By the time the chickens were “at 
home” in their brooder house, our flock 
was down to 89. We went to bed that 
night, secure in the knowledge that our 
remaining chicks were safe in their 
thermostatically heat-controlled brooder 
house. But neither a scientific building 
nor controlled heat meant anything to 
Mr. Bones. He had acquired a taste for 
nice tender chicks. In the early hours 
of the morning, his appeite got the bet- 
ter of his discretion. He pushed his head 
through the flexoglass window in the 
brooder and made a fine meal on 30 of 
the remaining chicks. 

Mom was licked and admitted it free- 
ly. She washed her hands of the whole 
business and made a deal with Little 
Bill. He was to feed and care for the 
chickens, and any returns they made 
would be his. 

It’s spring again. We've all been 
watching anxiously for the look. Has 
Mom really given up? 

The other day she said, “Big Bill, 
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there’s an article in this magazine . . 
“Cheep! Cheep!” was Pop’s reply. 
Mom sighed and closed the maga- 

zine. 

Beryl Reinmuth, 15 
Yakima (Wash.) H.S. 


What’s more springlike than that 
annual parade of animals, clowns, 
and acrobats—or the excited children 
from 6 to 60, gathered under the big 
top to watch them perform? A cir- 
cus is the metaphor in Lee Neu- 
man’s enchanting lyric. 


Clouds 


I watched the clouds awhile today 

As daylight started to fade, 

And saw they were not clouds at all, 
But circus animals on parade. 


The little clouds were a monkey troupe, 

Scampering far and wide, 

While another cloud was a snow-white 
horse 

For a lovely girl to ride. 

I saw giraffes and lions too, 

And in the fading light, 

Gray elephants came sedately out 

And marched into the night. 


And then in the last brief twilight 
Before night’s quick descent, 

The hovering clouds enshrouded all 
In a sheltering silver tent. 


Lee Neuman, 17 
Kinkaid High School 
Houston, Texas 


According to Irvin Swan, one of 
the nicest things about spring is that 
—it replaces winter! 


Spring Song 


Standing here by the tentacled oak I 
think: 

Over these very roots I've roamed 

In season sad and barren. 

There was no tender bark here. 

Rather it was black and bitter 

To the hungering creatures of the indif- 
ferent wood. 
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But now I stand and know a joy, 

A gladness with the wood; it moves 
from me 

To the new tender green of bark 

And grass shoots. (There are no blos- 
soms yet; 

It is too early.) 

This new life is glad too. It sings with 
me, 

But I cannot hear it. I merely see the 
growth, 

And know there must be a song 

Somewhere here in the spring air. 


Irvin C. Swan, 18 
Wilbur Wright H.5. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Teacher, Rose Burckhardt 


One of the most ingeniously plotted 
short short stories we've read in a 
long time is Charles Fine’s “Johnny- 
on-the-Spot.” 


Johnny-on-the-Spot 


Gee, how I miss Johnny. 

That's the trouble with baseball—one 
mistake and you're shipped down the 
river to the minors. 

Johnny and I used to have such good 
times together when we were room- 
mates for the Chicks. They assigned 
him to me, thinking I could help to 
develop him. Well, I did. I taught him 
every trick I knew about fielding and 
hitting. It seemed to be enough, for 
Johnny had a batting average of .341 
and had smashed 36 home runs—and 
it was still August. Johnny was well 
toward the “Rookie of the Year” award. 
It was just too bad I couldn’t teach 
Johnny to stay away from Lucky Jan- 
tral and his gambling crowd. 

I'll never forget that night in our 
room when I was awakened by Johnny’s 
nervous pacing of the floor. It was al- 
most three o'clock, and the look on the 
kid’s face told me something was 
wrong. 

“How much they got you in hock for 
this time, Johnny?” 

He whirled around. “None of your 
business! Why don’t you lay off?” He 
paused. “They really got me this time, 
Mike. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Tomorrow's game?” I asked. 

“Yeah. Ten grand or the game. I 
couldn’t get that kind of money. Mike, 
I don’t know what to do!” 

“Take it easy, kid. The fellows in the 
next room...” 

“It’s only one game, Mike,” he 
pleaded. “We're not going any place, 
and the Bengals are stuck in the second 
division too. What’s one game more or 
less?” 

I had to think about that one for a 
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while. Finally I said, “Sometimes a guy 
finds he don’t want to live with himself 
any more, once he’s done something like 
throwing a game for dough.” 

“But Lucky'll ruin me if I don’t!” he 
cried out. “He'll louse me up with the 
commissioner or have his stooges break 
my arms some night on a dark street. 
Or . . . or he'll kill me if he has to.” 

“Look I’m not saying you're not on 
the spot. But you got there yourself.” 

Before I went to sleep, I prayed it 
would rain tomorrow and every day for 
the rest of the season. I prayed the team 
would fall apart. 

Well, it didn’t rain, and the team 
didn’t fall apart. 

Carlson was having one of his hottest 
days for the Bengals, but old Ike Reve- 
lon was matching him all the way. I 


couldn’t bear to watch the kid. He 
looked sick with fear, and he couldn't 
keep his eyes off Lucky Jantral’s box 
behind third base. Lucky and his boys 
knew that a pile of dough rested on the 
game’s outcome, which was almost a 
sure thing. 

Twice the kid came to bat with men 
on base, and twice he went down 
swinging. But that could have been 
nervousness. About what happened in 
the sixth, I don’t know. The kid was 
supposed to be one of the best fielders 
in the majors, but he let an easy roller 
go through him. Garrett scored from 
third for the Bengals’ and the game’s 
only run. Anyway, we trailed 1 to 0 on 
the kid’s error as we came off the field 
for our last turn at bat. 

Jack Prillor was the first Chick up in 
the final frame. He popped to the Ben- 
gal shortstop for out number one. 
Adams rolled to third and was out by 
a whisker. And that left it up to me. 
As I stepped to the plate, I glanced at 
the kid in the ondeck circle, waiting to 
follow me at bat. Our eyes met for an 
instant, and then I was up there wav- 
ing my bat at Carlson. I was the last 
out. If I died, the game would be over 
and the kid would be off the hook. 
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I was still thinking about this when 
Carlson’s first pitch hit me on the side. 
I trotted down to first. The kid strode 
to the plate. 

Carlson let go with a slow, tantalizing 
curve ball. The kid took a wild swing 
and missed for strike one. Carlson’s 
next was a pitchout, but I wasn’t mov- 
ing. Then he slipped the fast ball past 
the kid, and it was one and two. The 
kid was only one strike away from free- 
dom. 

Johnny’s face was as white as the 
foul lines. He glanced at Lucky Jan- 
tral’s box. He looked into the dugout, 
where our guys were pleading for him 
to get a hold of one. He looked at first, 
where I was inching off the sack, and I 
could almost feel him trving to come to 
a decision. 

Carlson toed the rubber. He took a 
half wind-up. Then he shot a quick 
glance at me and blazed the fast one 
homeward. I saw the kid’s shoulder 
hunching. I saw those powerful arms 
whipping the bat around. I heard the 
crack of bat meeting ball, and from in- 
stinct I know where it was going. The 
crowd let out a terrific shout, and I 
knew the kid had made his decision and 
made it well. As I jogged phst second, 
I felt as though I had made the deci- 
sion and belted the homer. 

Above the roar of the crowd, I was 
aware of Lucky Jantral standing there 
in his box behind third base. I knew 
what he must have been thinking. 

I guess I was doing some thinking 
too—about the great years that might 
have been ahead for Johnny. Why else 
would I have done what I did? 

Anyway, I'm down here with the 
Waterloo Club now, and Johnny’s up 
there having himself another great year 
in the majors. That's good enough for 
me. And who knows, maybe all I want- 
ed really was to get my name in the 
record books: Mike Kelly, who lost a 
ball game by forgetting to touch third 
base on the way to the plate. 


Charles Fine 
Mineral Point (Wis.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mary C. Harris 





See Yourself in Print 


@ Have you a short story, poem, or 
essay of which you are especially proud? 
Send it to “Young Voices.” The best con- 
tributions will be published. Address: 
Young Voices Editor, Literary Caval- 
cade, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclose a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope if you wish your contribution 
returned. If requested, individual com- 
ment and criticism will be given at the 
editor’s discretion. Material submitted 
is automatically considered for prizes 
in the annual Scholastic Awards, 





In the Forest of Arden, Rosalind, disguised as Ganymede, speaks to Orlando 
Rosalind (Katharine Hepburn) plans to flee (William Prince): Come, woo me, woo me; for now | am in a holiday humor, 
to the Forest of Arden disguised as a boy: and like enough to consent. What would you say to me now, an | were your 
Alas, what danger will it be to us, very very Rosalind? 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far: Orlando: | would kiss before | spoke. 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 


In the period when Shakespeare’s genius for 
romantic comedy was at its ripest maturity, he 
borrowed the plot and characters of an existing 


romance and wrote a gay play, As You Like It, 
that has become one of the world’s theatrical 


delights. This comedy of disguised identity and 
exiled lovers has been revived this year by the 
Theatre Guild in a richly staged production that 
has brought Katharine Hepburn from Hollywood 
to head the troupe. She is admirably suited to 
the role of Rosalind, the maid who woos her ex- 
iled Orlando while masquerading as a nut-brown 
boy in the merry Forest of Arden. 





Rosalind promises to make Orlando, Silvius (Robert Quarry) and Phebe 
(Judy Parrish) completely happy at wedding she promises for next day. 


The “Seven Ages of Man” speech by Jacques (played by Ernest Thesiger): 
All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. . 


Marriage of Rosalind and Orlando. In the Epilogue 
Rosalind says: | charge you, O women! for the love 
you bear to men, to like as much of this play as please 
you: and | charge you, O men! for the love you bear 
to women—as | perceive by your simpering none of 
you hate them—that between you and the women— 
the play may please. 


Full stage scene of the marriage of Rosalind and Orlando. 





Curley loved swing music and Beethoven 
and was worth $100,000 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER Seconp LEpmopTEeRIstT MUSICIAN 
AGENT Tuirp LEpmoprenist A.P, REPRESENTATIVE 
Farso ‘ EprroriaL Wrirer ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
SvINKY DEFENDER PHILATELIST 

IDDER KNELL PoLice ANNOUNCER 
Curep MAN ‘ WINCHELL 
Gri WoMAN Finp-CuRLEYITE 
Disney SPOKESMAN WAITER 
Fimsr Lerpmarrerist Conpuctor SHIPPER 


* ‘Voices of the following newspapers and magazines: Times, Post, 
2)” Herald Tribune, World-Telegram, News, Grafico, Le Temps, Shang- 
“hil paper, Variety, Life. 

“ ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen: In the following play, any 
? ¢ Similarity to caterpillars, living or dead, is purely coincidental. 
3; “1 Mestre; Symphonic treatment of “Yes, Sir, That's My Baby” up 
iz, Sqphend opit,under . . . 
un tct-Aggyt: There are some things a man doesn’t like to talk about 


* 
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By Norman Corwin and Lucille Fletcher 


Illustrations by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


because they're . . . (Breaks off) Well, 
I'll just tell this story about my client 
Curley, and then I'll go back to the 
agent business and try to forget it. But 
if I should get a lump in my throat 
while I’m telling it, I hope you'll under- 
stand, because this whole thing was so 
recent I still feel pretty upset about it. 

To make a long story short, I’m out 
walking one day in the suburbs where 
I live, when my attention is attracted 
by two kids sitting on the side of the 
road and one of them is playing a har- 
monica. 

Sounp: Fade harmonica in, well off 
mike, after “the side of the road.” 

AGENT: They're bent over, watching 
something on the ground, and I, being 
curious, go over to see what it is. 

Sounp: Fade in harmonica, playing 
“Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby.” 

AGENT: Hiya, boys, what you got 
there? 

Sounp: Harmonica stops abruptly. 

Fatso: We got a trained caterpillar. 

AGENT: What's trained about it? 

Stinky: He dances. 

AcENT (laughing): I don’t believe it. 

Stinky: He sure does! 

Fatso (the business brains): Give us 
a nickel and we'll show you. 

AGENT (good naturedly): 
racket, eh? All right, I'm a 
Here’s two nickels. 

Fatso: Thanks, Mister. Okay, play, 
Stinky. 

Sounp: Harmonica begins tune. 

AGENT (fascinated. After a moment): 
Well, what do you know! (To Stinky) 
Now stop. 

Sounp: Harmonica out. 

Acent: I'll be darned! Stops right 
when you do. 

Fatso (proudly): Sure. That’s the 
way Stinky trained him, didn’t va, 
Stinky? 

Stinky: Aw, it was nothin’. 

AcEnT (still incredulous): Play some 
more, Stinky. 

Sounp: Harmonica starts and plays 
through briefly to finish. 

AcENT (laughing with delight): Lies 
right down when you're finished! 


Oh, a 
sucker. 


Stinky: Sure, he’s talented, ain’t he? 
(To Cun.ey, affectionately) Come on up 
on my finger, Curley. Th-a-at’s a boy! 

AGENT: Does Curley dance to any 
kind of music? , 

Fatso: Nope. Only “Yes, Sir.” 


Reprinted by permission from Thirteen 
by Corwin, by Norman Corwin, published 
by Henry Holt and Co., Inc. Copyright, 
1942, by Norman Corwin. 
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AGENT: You mean to tell me he 
dances to only one tune? 

Stinky: That's right. I tried lots more, 
but I guess he only likes that one. 

Acent: Well, why is that, do you 
suppose? 

Stinky: Feller I know says he got a 
real musical ear. 

Fatso: I guess that’s what those two 
branches are on his head, huh? Musical 
ears. 

AGENT: No, that’s his antennae. 

Stinxy: Antenna? (Laughs) He ain’t 
no radio set! (Vastly amused by his own 
joke, he laughs again.) 

Fatso: Joins in laughter. 

AGENT: Say! 

Fatso: What? 

AcENT: I wonder if he’s got any snake 
blood in him? You know there are some 
snakes who dance. 

Fatso: No kiddin’? 

AcENT: Here, let me take your har- 
monica a minute. 

Sounp: Harmonica plays “Hoochie 
Koochie” (danse de ventre). 

AGENT (stopping): Nope. Won't 
budge. I guess it’s an American cater- 
pillar, all right. 

Stinky: Oh, sure. 

Acent (all business): Look, fellers, 
I'll make you a proposition. How would 
you like to sell Curley? 

Fatso (the commercial-minded): 
How much? 

Stinky (the  sustaining-minded) : 
Wait a minute. I own Curley, and I 
don’t wanna sell him. 

AGENT: Why not, Stinky? 

Stinky (ashamed to confess he loves 
the thing): Well, because I—well—just 
because! 

Fatso (interpreting): Know why he 
don’t wanna sell? 

AGENT: Why? 

Fatso: He’s stuck on him. 

Stinky: Aw shut up, Fatso! 

AGENT: You mean you like Curley so 
much you don’t want to part with him? 

Stinky: I just don’t want to sell him, 
that’s all. Not even for a dollar. (After- 
thought) Not even for two dollars. 

AGENT: Well, of course, I don’t think 
anybody’d ever offer you that much 
money. 

Stinky: I don’t care. He’s my pet, 
and I want to keep him. I trained him 
from a pup. 

Acent: Now look, kiddo. I think 
you're a very bright and sensitive boy, 
and because of that, I'm going to make 
you an immediate cash payment of five 
dollars for Curley! 

Fatso: Hey! Five bucks! Holy smack- 
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erels! Whadda ya say, Stinky? Huh? 

Stinky (almost in tears): Well—gosh 
—I dunno. 

Fatso: Take it, I’m tellin’ ya! Now 
you can buy a bike! 

Stinky (deserted by Fatso and now 
a martyr to his affection for Curley): 
Well, that sure is a lot of money—but, 
v’see—I like Curley, and I guess Curley 
likes me, too; and when we're alone I 
talk to him, and he understands me. 
(Warming up, finding reasons to sup- 
port his refusal to sell) Curley likes me 
around. He’s very intelligent, even 
though he don’t look so smart. 

AGENT: Oh, he looks smart, all right. 

Stinky (deadly serious): You know— 
if somebody took him away from me— 
Curley would die. 

AGENT: Think so? 

Stinky: Sure. He’s only human, ain’t 
he? He would absolutely die. 

AGENT: Listen to me, Stinky. I'm go- 
ing to talk to you man to man. This 
caterpillar you’ve got is very valuable. 
He’s worth a lot of money—’way more 
than five dollars, maybe. 

Fatso: No kiddin’? 

AGENT: Now this is what we're gonna 
do. Stinky, you're gonna stay with Cur- 
ley and I'm gonna manage both of you. 
Curley will be my client! 

Fatso: What's that mean? 

Stinky: What's a client? 

Acent: Well, you wouldn’t under- 
stand very well. That’s something I'll 
have to explain to your parents, because 
I've got to get their signatures on a 
long-term contract with options. You're 
a minor under the law, you see. 

Stinky (apprehensive of the termi- 
nology): I didn’t do anything wrong, 
did I? 

Music: Transitional treatment of “Yes, 
Sir,” orchestra with harmonica. 

AGENT: That was how it began. I get 
Curley under my management, and take 
him and Stinky with me. The first thing 
1 do is start out after some publicity, 
and say—do those reporters eat it up! 
Front page, with pictures! Pictures of 
Curley and pictures of Stinky and pic- 
tures of me; pictures of my client danc- 
ing on a leaf, curling around the mayor's 
finger, sitting in a tiny box at the opera. 
And headlines! Headlines, like in the 
Times... 

Tres: Swing Caterpillar Sways to 
Strains of “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby”; 
Fred Astaire of Insect World Demon- 
strates Almost Human Sense of Rhythm. 

Music: Motif . . . Phrase from “Yes, 
Sir” builds progressively each time it is 
repeated after. 

AGENT: The Post... 

Post: Curley in Custody of Stinky, 
Young Svengali of Caterpillars. 

Music: Motif. 
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AcEnT: The Herald Tribune. 

HeraLp TrisuNne: Insect Phenom- 
enon Learned to Truck in Truck Gar- 
den, Manager Avers. 

Music: Motif. 

AGENT: The World-Telegram . . . 

Wor.p-TELEGRAM: The Curley Crawl 
Becomes New Nationa! Dance Sensa- 
tion. 

Music: Motif. 

AcENT: The Daily News... 

News: Bug Cuts Rug! Story on 
Page 2. 

Music: Finale treatment of motif. 

AcENnT: And sure enough, with all 
that publicity, things really begin to 
happen. First, Bill Robinson introduces 
the Curley Capers at the Cotton Club! 

Music: Effect of solo tap dancing. 

AcENT: Then Raymond Scott writes 
a song called “The Caterpillar Creep.” 

Music: Fragment from “Caterpillar 
Creep.” 

AcEnT: Then half a dozen agencies 
bid for the rights to syndicate a comic 
strip. 

Broper: Four hundred and twenty- 
nine papers, five days a week, making 
a grand total of ... 

AGENT: Other companies pay me roy- 
alties for Curley balloons and spaghetti 
and dolls and toys and pictuebooks and 
decorations on the outside of drinking 
glasses. 

Cup (whining): Maw, buy me the 
glass with Curley’s picture on it! 


AcenT: And to make a long story 
short, I get a vaudeville offer; the money 
begins to roll in; I hire an expensive 
suite and a secretary .. . 

Girt: Curley Enterprises. Good after- 


noon! 


AcENT: I buy Stinky a bike and a 
new suit of clothes. 

Stinky: Gee, thanks! 

AGENT: The publicity begins to pile 
up, and at the height of the excitement, 
I get a wire from Hollywood! 

Disney (on filter): Offer ten thou- 
sand for Curley appearance in feature- 
length cartoon. Propose using live char- 
acters for first time among cartoon 
characters. Appreciate immediate an- 
swer. Would like to rush story and pro- 
duction. Cordially, Walt Disney. 

AGENT: Mm. Oh—er—Miss Neilson! 

Gri: Yes? 

AGENT: Take a wire to Walt Disney, 
Hollywood, California. 

Gm: Yes, sir. 

AGENT: Curley price one hundred 
thousand. 

Gir: Is that all? 

AcENT: Do you think I should ask 
for more? 

Girt: No, I mean is there any more 
to the wire? 


Sounp: Phone rings. Receiver is taken 
off. 
Grr: Curley Enterprises . . . Just a 
moment, please. (To Agent) Time mag- 
azine on the line. Will you take it on 
the table phone? 

AcENT (going off): All right. 

Sounp: Phone receiver off-mike. Fol- 
lowing conversation is background all 
the way through to end of scene. 

AGENT: Hello? Yes, this is him. . . 
Yes ... Well, you see... yuh... Uhuh 
. . . No, I discovered him in the boy’s 
possession .. . That’s right . . . 
Seeeeeeeeeeeaesaeses, greg Yes, sure... 
No, he hasn’t yet 
ele 
keep him right 
here... Stinky 
looks after him 
most of the time 
... Yes... What? 
vo eee. 
... I beg your par- 
don . . . Oh, by all 
means . . . From 
the very first, yes 
... That's right... 
Hm? ... Not yet 
. . . Probably not 
for another week 
or two... Abso- 
lutely . . . Well, we 
tried all kinds of 
tunes . . . no, sir 

.which... 
which are you re- 
ferring to. . . No 
...I don't... Hm 
re eee 

Music: “Yes, Sir” . . . transitional cue. 
Rides over ringing phones and conver- 
sation. 


Sounp: Second 
telephone rings. 

Gm: Curley En- 
terprises. Well, he’s 
busy on another 
line. Who? Oh, yes 
. .. he wanted me 
to tell you to order 
a special air-mail 
daily shipment of 
willow leaves from 
Florida. (Third 
telephone rings) 
Wait a minute, will 
you? (Fourth tele- 
phone rings . . . al- 
ternates with third 
... finally the flus- 
tered girl can stand 
it no longer, and 
she shouts to agent) 
You better hire 
some more secre- 
taries! 


AcENT: Well, things are going in: 


great shape and Curley is making us a 
bundle of dough, when all of a sudden 
I get three visitors I didn’t figure on. 

First Lepmopterist: We have been 
reading about your wonderful specimen 
in the papers, and we have come to ask 
permission to examine it. 

AGENT: Examine it? What for? 

Seconp Lepwwopterist: We are lepi- 
dopterists. 

AcENT: Lepidopterists? But Curley’s 
a caterpillar, not a leopard. 

Torro Lepmopterist: Ah no, my 
dear man—lepidopterology is a branch 
of entomology dealing with the insect 
order of which your—er—shall we say 
client—is a member. 

AGENT: Well, I’m sure Curley doesn’t 
want to be examined by nobody. 

First Lepimporpterist: Oh, come, 
come! If this caterpillar is as remark- 
able as the newspapers ‘Say, then you 
certainly owe science the courtesy of 
permitting an examination. 

Seconp LepipopTerist: Exactly. 

Turrp Lepmopterist: It would be 


nothing short of criminal to withhold 
such knowledge from science. 

AcEnT (grudgingly): Well—if you 
want to put it that way, I suppose— 

Fmst Lepwoprtenist: It will take no 
more than two minutes. 

Acent: Oh—I suppose it’s all right. 
Come with me, please. 

Sounp: Steps, as of group passing 
from one room to another. Door opens 
... closes. 

AGENT: Hello, Stinky. 

Stinky: Hello. 

AGENT: This is Master Stinky, gentle- 
men—discoverer and trainer of my cli- 
ent. He guards Curley all the time. 

AL: Ad lib greetings. 

AGENT: Well, there he is in that box. 
Please be careful how you handle him. 

Seconp Lepiwoprerist: Aaahhh— 
here you are! 

Tuirp Lepiwopterist: My! Muscular 
little fellow, isn’t he? 

First Lepworpterist: Mm-hm. (Ex- 
amining) Normal mandible . . . unusual- 
ly conspicuous first maxillae. . . . 

Seconp LepipopTenist: I say, watch 
out there, Doctor, he’s trying to bite 
vou! 

Turrp Lepmwopterist: Ha! Never 
been attacked by a caterpillar before! 
Astounding! 

First Lepipoprerist: See here, Doc- 
tor—just notice this remarkable elonga- 
tion of the abdominal feet. 

Seconp LepipopTERist: Yes, quite. 
And doesn’t this feature make you think 
of the Aglais antiopa? 

Turrp LepipopTerist: Incredible! 

First Lepiworrterist: Look here! 
Isn’t this remarkable! I’ve never seen 
such ocelli except in the Melanargia 
galathea. And the chitinization . . .! 

AcENT: No kidding? 

Seconp LepmopTerist (to AGENT): 
Well, sir! Congratulations! This is a re- 
markable specimen, even before we test 
its reactions to musical stimuli. 

AGENT: Gosh, thanks. 

Tuep Lepwortenist: It is of the 
ordinary genus Papilio rutulus, mind 
you, but it has the most extraordinary 
features... 

AGENT: Thanks very much. 

First Lepmopterist: But—ahum - 
we feel that the specimen would be 
much more valuable to society if you, 
instead of exhibiting it for commercial 
purposes, were to—uh—lend or donate 
it to the Museum of Natural History, 
where it could be further studied by 
the leading entomologists of the world. 

AGENT: But I... 

Seconp Lepiwoprerist: Yes, and 
when it dies, we can dissect it, and... 

Stinky (terrified by the thought): 
No! No! They're not gonna take him 
away! (Crying) Don’t let them take 
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Curley! (Keeps protesting and crying 
under.) 

Turd Lepipoprerist: Don't cry, 
boy, we're not going to hurt him 

First Lepipoptrerist (ignoring the 
commotion): An insect like this occurs 
probably once in a million years—and 
surely, for the sake of a few dollars, 
you're not going to risk injuring him bv 
overwork! 

AGENT (rising above mercenary mo- 
tives): Are you accusing me of sacri- 
ficing Curley’s health for profits? (Scorn- 
fully) Why, that’s ridiculous! Curley 
OE sti 
Sounp: Knocking on door. All noise 
stops, including Stixxy's protestations. 

AGENT: Yes—come in. 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Gut: Just got another wire from the 
coast. Disney's raised his offer to twen- 
tv thousand. 

AGENT (heatedly): Twenty! Tell him 
a hundred thousand or nothing! 

Music: Sock cue up, then down be- 
hind. 

AGENT: Well, the papers get hold of 
the lepidopterists’ story, and there’s an- 
other pile of publicity. It gets to be a 
moral issue, with preachers delivering 
sermons, and all like that. I’m attacked 
editorially for exploiting caterpillar la- 
bor. 

Eprroriat (fade of the 
shameless exploitation of a little unsus- 
pecting insect, by a agent 
who has turned to his own greedy per- 


on): 
mercenary 


sonal advantage a natural phenomenon 
which belongs nowhere else but in a 
museum, 

AGENT: But on the other hand, I am 
defended as an individualist who re- 
fuses to submit to regimentation! 

DerenperR: A clever 
bug. He has a right to manage that bug. 
There is no question about his status as 
manager of that bug. Yet he is asked to 


man owns a 
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release his client for scientific purposes. 
He refuses. He has a right to refuse. No- 
body denies that right. Yet in certain 
quarters he is attacked merely because 
he insists upon his constitutional guar- 
antees. We sav it is consoling to find a 
man, in this day of reckless encroach- 
ment upon the individual, who will 
stand up and fight for his rights. We 
wish him well. We stand behind him, 
foursquare, our feet firmly implanted in 
the soil from which his bug has sprung, 
to support his defiance . . . (Fading) . 
of those who would turn back the prog- 
ress of man. 

Acent: The American Legion and 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion send Curlev an engraved silver- 
plated twig and a miniature flag to put 
on top of his box. The foreign corre- 
spondents get busy and cable stories to 
their papers. In Madrid, the Spanish 
Grafico comes out with a dirty dig. 

Grarico: Mds los norteamericanos 
no deben olvidar que la danza espaiiola 
es la mejor de todas y que si la oruga 
del Seiior Stinky tuviese un poquitin de 
buen oido para la musica. reconoceria 
los irresistibles ritmos de la jota, y no se 
limitaria a tocar “Yes, Sir, That’s My 
Baby.” Es un insulto a los paises latinos 
que esse insecto ... 

Acent: How do vou like that for 
nerve? But darned if the Curley motif 
ain't reflected, as they say, in the latest 
Paris fashions. Caterpillar doodads on 
hats and coats and scarfs and all like 
that. Le Temps—that’s a newspaper in 
Paris—comes out with a swell plug. 

Le Temps: Tous ceux qui aiment la 
nature, de méme que ceux qui s'inté- 
ressent aux aspects les plus subtiles de 
la danse et de la musique, se réjouiront 
avec notre république soeur, les Etats- 
Unis, de la decouverte faite récemment 
par un garcon qui s'appelle Stinky . . . 
la découverte d'une chenille dansante 
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que le monde connait affectueusement 
sous le nom de Curley. Et cest re- 
marquable de constater que cet insecte 
ne consent dé danser que si l'on joue Tair 
justement célébre: “Oui, monsieur, C'est 
Mon Bébé”! 

Acent: And you know what? My 
clipping service sends me some encour- 
aging comment from Shanghai, which I 
get my laundrvman to translate. 
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AGENT: The Maharajah of Lahore 
sends Curley some willow leaves from 
the sacred willow trees of the temple. 

Stinky: Gee, look, a package from a 
place named Lakeshore with a lot of 
funny-looking stamps. 

Acent: Lahore, not Lakeshore. 

Stinky: C’n I have the stamps? 

Acent: Yeah—here yare . . . I sign 
Curley up for a superspecial movie 
short, and it sweeps the box office of 
the country in spite of terrible weather, 
including blizzards and rainstorms. Va- 
riety reports: 

Variety: Bliz and Driz Fail to Fizzle 
Biz as Bug Biffs B.O. from N.Y. to L.A. 

Acent: Life magazine runs a Mar- 
garet Bourke-White picture of Curley 
on the cover, with the caption... 

Lire: Curley. 

Acent: CBS does a pickup direct 
from Curleyv’s box, bringing the sound 
of Curley eating dinner. 

KNELL: This is Jack Knell speaking 
to you from the headquarters of Curley 
Enterprises, where we have a micro- 
phone buried among willow leaves, to 
pick up the sound of the world’s leading 
insect dancer, busv . . . (Fading) . . . 
eating dinner after a hard davy’s work 
of exhibiting his talents to the press. . . . 

Acent: The New Yorker comes out 
with a cartoon showing Martha Graham 
nibbling willow leaves. 

Man (laughing): Did vou 
cartoon in the New Yorker? 
Silence) Well, 


see this 


Woman: Lemme see. 
what’s funny about that? 
Man: For heaven's sake, don’t you 
get the point? 
Woman: No. 
Man: Well, don't 
Martha Graham is? 
Woman: Yes. 


vou know who 
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Man: And you know who Curley is, 
of course? 

Woman: The caterpillar. 

Man: Yes... Well, now .. . (Fading) 
. . . you see, Curley lives on willow 
leaves, and... 

AGENT: Walt Disney raises his bid to 
fifty thousand, but I still hold out for 
a hundred thousand; Grover Whalen 
invites Curley to do an English coun- 
try dance on the cover of the Magna 
Carta at the World’s Fair; and, to make 
a long story short, evervthing’s going 
along hunky-dory until one day some 
more public-spirited guys get ahold of 
Curley—only this time they're not sci- 
entists, but musicians. 

SPOKESMAN (fading on): And there- 
fore, in the interests of music, we of the 
committee fee] that you would be ren 
dering an invaluable service to musical] 
knowledge if you would permit us to 
test the effect of classical music on your 
client. 

AGENT: But what good will that do 
anybody? 

SPOKESMAN: Why, it may open up an 
entirely new field of psychology in re- 
lation to music. The world knows very 
little about musical instincts of animals. 
and nothing at all about 
Now... 

AGENT: But wasting your 
time. Curley dances to only one tune. 

SpokesMAN: Have tried other 
tunes? 

Acent: Why, sure. Tell him what 
you've played, Stinky. 

Stinxy: I played “It Ain’t Gonna 
Rain No More,” “My Country, "Tis of 
Thee,” “The Beer Barrel Polka,” “Shine 
On, Harvest Moon,” “The Music Goes 
Round and... .” 

SpokesMaN: Ah, but no classical mu- 
sic! 

AGENT: Sure we did. I myself plaved 
“Ah, Sweet Mvsterv of Life.” by Victor 
Herbert. 

SpokesMAN (condescendingly): But 
you haven't tried any symphonies, have 
you? 
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AcENT (straight): Disney's trying to 
get us for a Silly Symphony right now 
His latest offer . . . 


SPOKESMAN: No, I'm afraid you don’t 
understand. Let me explain what we 
propose to do. (Fading) We get Curlev 
in a studio with an orchestra and go 
through a careful series of tests, using 
selected symphonic music of dance-like 
tempi. Now, by the choice of repre- 
sentative works, we can quickly estab- 
lish... 

Sounp: Rap of baton. 

Conpuctor: All right! I know you're 
tired, gentlemen; we've now been 
through sixty-seven pieces already. But 


let's try a few more, and then we'll quit 
until tomorrow. 

Musician (off mike): Has the cater- 
pillar moved at all? 

Conxpuctor: So far he hasn’t budged 
once, but maybe we'll get him with the 
“Habanera” from Carmen. 

Sounp: Baton rapping for attention 

Music: “Habanera” for about twelve 
measures. Then... 

Conpuctor (perfunctorily; this is the 
sixty-eighth time he’s had to stop almost 
at the beginning): Stop . . . stop. 

Music: Out. 

Conpuctor: All right, try Number 
69—Rosamunde ballet. 

Music: Same business as before. 

Conpuctor: Stop. 

Mesic: Out. 

Conpuctor: Next, Number 
Strauss’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” 

Music: Same 
Fade under. 

AGENT: For two and a half days this 
went on, and finally, after the two-hun- 
dred-second try, something happened 
that really made the papers sit up and 
take notice all over again. The Associ- 
ated Press next dav carried this story. 

Sounpb: Fade in news printer. Estab- 
lish, and take down for. . . 

AssociaTED Press: Curley, the terp- 
sichorean caterpillar, today staggered 
scientists and musicians when he sud- 
denly went into a stately dance upoa 
hearing the second movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony The move- 
ment, marked Allegretto Scherzando, 
was the two-hundred-third musical 
sampling performed in an effort to de- 
termine whether the super-caterpillar 
could, or would, dance to anything be- 
sides the song “Yes, Sir, That’s Mv 
Baby.” The insect further astonished 
observers by dancing in a contrapuntal 
manner to an arrangement of melodies 
from both the song and the movement. 


70- 


business as before. 


Scientists are unable to explain the phe- 
nomenon. (Fade in Allegretto Scher- 
zando movement after “unable”) The 
management of the caterpillar an- 
nounced meanwhile that Curley will ap- 
pear as the lead in a ballet entitled “Ex- 
travaganza for Insects Only,” by Wil- 
liam Saroyan, and that Curley will also 
be seen soon in a dance recital at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Music: Up full and down, under . . . 

AcENT: Well, then things really be- 
gin to break for us. Mrs. Roosevelt 
writes about it in her column, “My 
Day.” 

ELEANor: It is not often that a crea- 
ture smaller than one’s little finger can 
completely captivate the imagination of 
millions. Yet such is the remarkable 
truth about the caterpillar named Cur- 
ley, and only today I was telling that 

. (Fading) . . . it has been many 
vears since the country has become so 
interested in... 

Acent: There’s talk among stamp 
collectors of issuing a special Curlev 
stamp. 

Puitatetist: And since the Curley 
stamp would be the only insect subject 
in existence, its value to philately would 
naturally . (Fading) . . . assume pro- 
digious proportions. 

AGENT: Scientific societies offer to 
investigate Curley’s genius—and would 
vou believe that the annual convention 
of the American Lepidopterological 
and Entomological Academy even in- 
vites Stinky to lecture before it. 

Stinky (echo—hesitantly; scared; ob- 
viously no speechmaker): Er—so I says 
to my mother, “Ma, can I have a penny? 
I want to buy a piece of candy.” So my 
mother says ves, so she gives me the 
penny—er—so on my way to the store, I 
see a caterpillar—uh—crossing the road- 
er—um—so I stopped to watch it, see? 
So then (Fading) 1 picked it up, and 
then I started to whistle a song—uh and 
it happened to be—er—“Yes, Sir, That's 
My Baby.” 

AGENT: And all this time the money 
keeps coming in. We're getting along 
fine, although it costs a lot to keep up 
my expensive offices and staff secre- 
taries, but I'm figuring on getting the 
big dough—the hundred thousand from 
Disney, and then retiring, see? Well, to 
make a long story short, there are a 
couple of exchanges of telegrams and 
phone calls, with me holding out fo 
my price, and then one night Disney 
wires. 

Disney (filter): Will meet your price 
of hundred thousand. Please fly out 
with Curley next plane. 

AGENT: Wow! Am I excited! I rush 
into the next room, where Stinky and 
Curley are sleeping. 
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Sounp: Door. 

AcENT: Stinky! Wake up! We're 
practically millionaires! 

Stinky (sleepily): What's the matter? 

AGENT (excitedly): Come on, kid! Get 
your clothes on! Hurry! You're gonna 
take a long airplane ride with me and 
Curley! And, boy, I’m gonna buy Curley 
the juiciest willow leaf he ever ate in his 
life! . . . Now lemme tell the news to 
Curley. (As if opening Curley’s box) 
Here you are, little fella, here you . . . 
(Freezes . . . then panicky) Where is 
he? Why isn’t he in his box? Where’s 
Curley? Curley! 

Stinky (refusing to believe): I put 
him to bed all right. Ain’t he in his box? 

AGENT: Quick! Look all around the 
room. Under the carpet, under the bed, 
on the walls—everywhere—And be care- 
ful where you walk! 

Stinky (half calling, half crying): 
Curley! Come back! Curley! Where are 
you, Curley? 

AGENT: Curley! Curley, listen . . . 
(Sings “Yes, Sir,” in a croaking, terror- 
stricken voice.) 

Stinky: Joins in the general desultory 
singing, interspersed with cries for Cur- 
ley. 

AGENT: Curley! I love you! Where 
are you? 

Stinky: Curley, don’t leave us! 

Acent: A hundred thousand bucks, 
Curley! (Sings vehemently; breaks off 
when he gets the idea) Here, Stinky! 
Take this flashlight and look for him 
along the corridor and ask the manager 
to let you look at the bottom of the ele- 
vator shaft. Meanwhile I'll phone the 
police! 

Stinky: Goes off half singing, half 
crying. 

Sounb: Phone receiver jiggles. 

AGENT: Operator! Operator! Get me 
the police headquarters! Operator! 

Sounp: Siren. 

Potice Rapto (filter): Calling all cars. 
Calling all cars. Be on the lookout for 
a dancing caterpillar. Be on the lookout 
for a dancing caterpillar. C-A-T-E-R- 
P-I-L-L-A-R—caterpillar. That is all! 

Sounp: Code. 

WINcHELL (filter): Flash! The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation will neither 
deny nor confirm rumors that Curley, 
the hundred-thousand-dollar caterpillar, 
was kidnaped! 

Sounp: Single Chime. 

ANNOUNCER (filter): Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we have been requested by the 
civic authorities to make the following 
announcement. Whenever you hear the 
song “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby” will 
you please watch very carefully, wher- 
ever you may be, for a dancing cater- 
pillar in your vicinity. This announce- 
ment is (Fading) in reference to Curley, 
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the famous caterpillar whose recent ca- 
reer has... 

AcENT: The whole country searches 
in vain; nobody’s seen Curley. The po- 
lice throw out a dragnet. Posses are 
formed. Radio stations play “Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby” at intervals through- 
out the day, and ask all listeners to be 
on the lookout; Curley fans from all 
over send in money for a “Find-Curley 
Fund.” 

Finp-Curteyite (orating — slight 
echo): And I am privileged, as presi- 
dent of the Find-Curley Club, to an- 
nounce to the members that the Find- 
Curley Fund has reached the impressive 
and staggering total of twelve thousand, 
three hundred and eighty-five dollars 
and fourteen cents, with the entire 
South yet to be heard from! 

Sounp: Great applause, fading in- 
Wis. 

Finv-Curveyite: And I am positive 
that every mother’s son of you—ves, and 
every father’s daughter—will pledge his 
or her heart and hand to the main and 
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permanent objective—that Curley may 
be found! 

Sounp: Even greater applause, fad- 
ing into... 

AGENT: But nobody finds Curley. 
And now that he’s gone, I begin to real- 
ize how much I love that bug. I begin 
to understand why it was Stinky 
couldn’t bear to sell him to me, ‘way 
back in those happy days. I can’t bear 
thinking of willow leaves. I find myself 
hating all birds and looking suspiciously 
at cats. Meanwhile, sympathizers from 
all over the world, including Scandi- 
navian countries, send me caterpillars, 
hoping maybe they have found Curley 
and are eligible for a reward that is be- 
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ing offered by the Find-Curley Fund! 

Surprer: Mister, here’s another bar- 
rel of caterpillars from Australia. Where 
shall I put it? 

AGENT: Give it to the zoo. 

Surerer: Which zoo, mister? 

AGENT: Any zoo, any zoo—so long as 
you get it out of here! 

Supper: Okay, mister. 

Sounp: Door closes. 

AcENT: Days go by. Weeks go by. I 
send Stinky home. 

Stinky (tearfully): Good-by. 

Acent: Good-by, Stinky. Well, at 
least you got a nice suit of clothes on 
vou, and a fine automobile and a chauf- 
feur to drive you home. 

Stinky: I would rather have Curley 
back again. 

AcENT: Yes, I know. Well—good-by. 

Stinky: G’by. 

AGENT: G’by. 

Stinky: G’by. (Pause) 

AceENT: And then one day I'm sitting 
in my place, playing sadly on the piano 
with one finger, as is my wont. 

Music: One-finger plunking of “Yes, 
Sir” on piano. 

AGENT: All of a sudden, out from un- 
der the music rack creeps—Curley! 

Music: Piano stops. 

AGENT: Only he’s changed. He’s dif- 
ferent. He’s not dancing any more. He 
—he’s a—a butterfly! 

Music: Orchestra sneaks in with Bee- 
thoven movement, softly and very 
slowly. 

AGENT (to Currey, tenderly): Cur- 
ley! Hello, Curley . . . you're a big boy 
now, ain’t you? . . . (Low, narrating) 
He flutters his wings a little when I say 
that, and I stroke his antennae, which 
are now very long and beautiful. I see 
he’s getting restless for the outdoors, 
where he no doubt hears the call of his 
mate, so I sing a farewell to him. 

Music: Orchestra stops. 

AGENT (sings softly “Yes, Sir”): He 
flutters around my head, and then flies 
over to a picture of Stinky on the bu- 
reau, and then flutters back to me... 
and after one long look at me, he flies 
out of the window, never more to come 
back again. 

Music: Sneak in lamentation arrange- 
ment of the Beethoven and “Yes, Sir” 
themes, and hold under .. . 

AcEeNntT: To make a long story short, 
I sit down, and I feel like crying. In 
fact, I do cry. (Pause) Yes, who would 
ever think that a grown man would 
ever cry about a caterpillar? But I did, 
and I'm not ashamed to admit it. 

Music: Up briefly, then down again 
Ps a 

AGENT: Well . . . that’s the story of 
my client Curley. 

Music: Up to finish. 








The BIG SKY 


The Year 1830 


The camp was silent, except now 
and then for the mutter of one man to 
another and the clink of spoons against 
metal plates. The fire around which 
they were circled glowed and died and 
glowed again as the breeze played with 
it. Against the river the keelboat Man- 
dan was a black shape, raising a slim 
finger into the sky. 

Boone Caudill sopped up the bean 
juice with a piece of corn bread and 
swallowed the last of his bitter coffee. 
The food tasted better than city fare, 
for all that it was plain. The three weeks 
he had passed in St. Louis waiting for 
a chance to go west would do him for a 
time. It didn’t suit him to be where 
people were so thick. 

Dick Summers, the hunter, got up 
and sat down at Boone’s side. He and 
Jim Deakins and Boone made a little 
group by themselves. “How long since 
vou seed Uncle Zeb?” Boone asked. 

“Well, now, it’s a spell. Five or six 
vear, I’m thinking. Could be we'll run 
into him.” 

Boone studied the hunter's face. It 
was a face that a body took to, a lined, 
lean, humorous face with a long chin. 
Boone, not quite eighteen, felt good, 
deep down in him, that Summers acted 
so friendly to Jim and him. Like as not, 
that was because of Uncle Zeb. 

Summers was looking around at the 
men. “When the French don’t sing they 
ain't right.” 

“Sure enough?” 

“Thev're skeered of the boat now, 





This was the way to live, kin to the 
earth and sky and buffalo and beaver 
and the yellow moon at night. 
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and the sick. Time we get up river 
where the Injuns are bad they'll be 
wantin’ to sleep on board, I'm thinking, 
and to anchor out from shore to beot.” 

Boone hitched himself closer. “It’s 
fair country up there, I reckon.” 

Summers looked at him, and _ his 
mouth made a small smile. “Wild. Wild 
and purty.” 

Jourdonnais, the patron, came over 
to them and sat down sighing, as if he 
had a weight of trouble on him. He 
swore softly. “Sickness, and so soon.” 

“No cause to worry about these two,” 
answered Summers. “They'll stick, I'm 
bettin’. That makes three of us, for 
watches.” 

“Oui. We watch.” 

“We better, if we want a crew. It'll 
be better, away from the settlements 
That is, if we git by Leavenworth.” 

“Pouff! They find no whisky on the 
Mandan, except what is permit’ the 
crew.” 

“We got to be slick.” 

“A good wind, and night. Pouff!” 

“Take away the whisky and we won't 
have but a smidgen of goods to trade 
with.” 

The patron stroked his black mus- 
tache. “And you'd still have the Injun 
girl,” Jim broke in. It was like him to 
speak up, trving to prize out informa- 
tion. In his mind’s eye Boone saw the 
Indian child, a little splinter of a girl 
who was all eves in a thin face. His 
gaze went to the stern of the Mandan, 
where Jourdonnais had rigged a buf- 
falo-robe shelter for her. 

Answering Jim, Jourdonnais’ voice 
was soft. “The little squaw. Ah! With an 
eye like the bluewing teal.” Her eyes 
were never still. They looked big and 
fluid in the thin, dark face—too big for 


her, too big for the small shoulders over 
which she kept drawn a tatter of blank- 
et. She was mighty young and small 
and Jim felt sorry for her, truly sorry. 


To the Blackfoot Nation 


The Missouri was boiling. It was a 
devil of a river, a rolling wall that 
reared against the Mandan and broke 
around her and reared against her 
again. It was no river at all but a great 
loose water that leaped from the moun- 
tains and tore through the plains, wild 
to get to the sea. 

As far as a man could see, rain was 
falling — falling small- dropped and 
steady, so that the air itself was watery 
and came into the lungs wet and weak. 

It was no time to be moving, but 
the Mandan had to move—ten miles a 
day, five miles, one, whatever they 
could strain out. And so they had rowed 
and poled and towed and put up sail 
and had to haul it down. 


There was complaint among the 
crew. They looked at Jourdonnais—not 
directly, but out of the corners of their 
eves—and he had heard them grumbling 
over their food at night and in their 
blankets of a morning, waking to the 
dawn sore and resentful. 

Jourdonnais squeezed the water trom 
his mustache with the knuckle of his 
forefinger. April nearly at the half, and 
the Platte still ahead! How far was it to 
the Blackfoot Nation, past the Roche 
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Jaune, past the Milk and the Mussel- 
shell, maybe clear to the Great Fall? 
Twenty-three hundred miles? Twenty- 
five? It was a long summer’s work, that 
was sure. The Mandan wouldn't make 
it unless they used every minute, or 
maybe would make it late, maybe in 
time to be frozen in, in country so cold 
the air cracked like ice and the sun 
froze and even the Pieds Noirs kept to 
their lodges, dreaming ahead to sum- 
mer and war parties while they sharp- 
ened their scalping knives. 

Les Pieds Noirs! A little cold lump 
came into a man’s bowels when he 
thought about them. Even Lisa had had 
to give up, and the bones of Immel and 
Jones and how many others rotted in 
the Trois Fourches or along the Roche 
Jaune? Jourdonnais shook himself. Nei- 
ther Lisa nor the others had had Teal 
Eye, the little squaw who was daugh- 
ter of a chief. The white trader was 
bringing her home because the white 
trader was kind and wanted to be a 
brother to the Blackfeet. He had jour- 
neyed many sleeps and encountered 
many dangers just to get her back, and 
he brought with him a red uniform with 
gold facings and silver buttons that 
would mark the chief as the great man 
he was in the nation. Also, he had for 
his brothers beads and vermilion and 
guns and powder and some of the drink 
called firewater. He had brought them 
so that his friends, the Blackfeet, might 
have what other nations had. 


The First Buffalo 


Boone picked his way among the 
sleeping men. “I got you a Hawken,” 
Summers said from the keelboat, keep- 
ing his voice low. He handed a gun 
and horn and pouch over the side to 
Boone. “It's the real beaver, for buffler 
or anything.” 

Boone hefted the rifle and tried it 
at his shoulder. It was a flintlock, not 
a cap and ball, but it felt good to him— 
well-balanced and stout, like a piece a 
man could depend on. 

A kind of flush was coming into the 
sky, not light yet but not dark, either. 
The men lying in their blankets looked 
big, like horses or buffalo lying down. 
The mast of the keelboat, dripping 
with dew, glistened a little. Boone 
could hear the water lapping against 
the sides of the Mandan. 

They started up the river, moving 
out from the fringe of trees to the open 
country at the base of the hills. 

The stars had gone out, and the sky 
was turning a dull white. The sun got 
up, hot and bright as steel. Off a dis- 
tance the air began to shimmer in it. 
Summers kept along the crest of the 
hills, going slow when they came in 
sight of a gully or a swale. 

It was in one of them that they saw 


the buffalo, standing quiet with its 
head down, as if its thought were away 
off. Summers’ hand touched Boone’s 
arm. “Old bull,” he said, “but meat’s 
meat,” The bull lifted his great head 
and turned it toward them, looking, his 
beard hanging low. 

“He seen us,” 
“He'll make off.” 

“Shoo!” said Summers, putting his 
hand on the lifted barrel of Boone’s 
rifle. “They can’t see for nothin’, and 
hearin’ don’t mean a thing to ’em. It’s 
all right, long as he don’t get wind of 
us.” He started forward, walking slow. 
“You kin shoot him.” 

The rifle bucked against Boone’s 
shoulder, cracking the silence. The ball 
made a gut-shot sound, and a little 
puff of dust came from the buffalo, as 
if he had been hit with a pebble. For 
an instant he stood there looking dull 
and sad, as if nothing had happened, 
and then he broke into a_ clumsy 


Boone whispered. 
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gallop. Boone watched him, and heard 
another crack by his side and saw the 
bull break down at the knees and fall 
ahead on his nose. He lay on his side. 

Summers was reloading, grinning as 
he did so. “Too high.” Boone felt 
naked in the bright blue gaze of his 
eyes, as if what he felt in his mind was 
standing out for the hunter to see. 
Summers’ face changed. “Don’t think 
nothing of it. Nigh everybody shoots 
high, first time. It’s a lesson for you. 
Best to load up again, afore anything.” 
Summers was ramming down his load 
before Boone got his powder measured 
out. 


Indian Fight 


Boone saw the cloud of dust. It 
came behind a little pitch of land may- 
be two miles to the north. There was a 
movement under it. 


Summers looked long. “I be dogged! 
Hold still now! It’s brown skin, sure 
as I be.” After what seemed to Boone 


a long time, he added. “Let's back 
up toward cover. We can cache, may- 
be. Here’s a hoss as don’t like it.” 

He peeled off his shirt and spread 
it on the ground and put on it the parts 
of the carcass he had cut out to save, 
folding the shirt over afterward. Boone 
narrowed his eyes against the glare. 
Those were horses under the dust 
cloud, with riders on them. 

“Might be we can git back with this 
here,” said Summers. “They seen us 
all right.” He lifted his parcel. “Poor 
doin’s, anyhow, to let Injuns_ think 
you're runnin’. Even the squaws get 
braved up then. Ease away, now ” His 
voice was sure and quiet. 

Boone scanned the river, looking for 
the Mandan. “Ain't hardly had time to 
pull this fur,” said Summers, “with no 
breeze to help.” 

They dropped down behind the crest 
of the hills, out of sight of the Indians. 
“Hump it! Hump it some!” They broke 
for the thin timber two hunded yards 
and more away. 

“All right.” Summers slowed to an 
unhurried walk. The Indians came to 
the top of the hill and halted, outlined 
against the sky. 

“We'll make peace sign.” Summers 
put his parcel down and fired his rifle 
at the sky. Afterwards, he took his pipe 
out ‘and held it high. 

The Indians looked and _ talked 
emong themselves, until one of them 
yelled and all joined in, a kind of high, 
quavering yell. They sent their horses 
down the bluff, the hoofs making a 
clatter in a patch of stones. 

“Gimme your Hawken and load this 
’un.” They were still a throw away 
from the fringe of woods along -the 
river. “Sioux, by beaver, or this hoss 
don’t know Injun. Git ready, old hoss, 
but hold fire till I give the sign.” 

A hundred and fifty yards away the 
Indians pulled up. Boone counted 
them. Twelve men. They were naked 
from the waist up. Three or four had 
guns in their hands, the others bows. 

“It ain't a war party, anyhow,” Sum- 
mers said, as if he was making talk at 
night around the fire. 

“How can a body tell?” 

“No paint. No shields. 
huntin’, I’m thinkin’.” 

Summers stood up. His voice went 
out, rough and steady and strong, in 
language Boone didn’t understand, and 
his hands made movements. 

The Indians listened, sitting their 
hotses as if they were grown on them. 
Sometimes as the horses moved Boone 
could see the Indians’ hair, hanging far 
down in plaits. The foremost of them, 
though, the one who seemed to be the 
leader, had chopped it off short. 

Summers’ voice came to a halt. To 
Boone he said, “A man never knows 
about Sioux.” 


They’re 





The Indians talked to one another. 
The Indian with the short hair rode 
out. The tail of some animal hung 
from his moccasin. His voice was 
stronger than Summers’ and came more 
from his chest. 

“Asks if we're squaws, to run,” Sum- 
mers translated, “And what have we got 
for presents? His tongue is short but 
his arm is long, and he feels blood in 
his eye.” 

The Indian halted, waiting for Sum- 
mers’ reply. “I’m thinkin’ they just met 
up with an enemy and got the worst 
of the tussle. That makes ’em mean. I'll 
tell em our tongues ain't so long either, 
but our guns is a heap longer'n them 
crazy fusees.” His voice went out again. 

Suddenly, while the rest watched, 
the Indian with the short hair let out 
a yell and put his horse to a gallop, 
coming straight at them. He was low 
on his horse, just the top of him show- 
ing and the legs at the sides. 

Summers dropped to one knee again 
and leveled his gun. Boone was down, 
too, with his rifle up, seeing the out- 
flung hoofs of the horse and the flaring 
nostrils. He would be on them in a 


shake. Summers’ rifle spoke, and in a, 


wink the horse was running free, shy- 
ing out in a circle and going back. The 
Indian lay on his belly. He didn’t move. 
“That’s one for the wolves,” Summers 
said. His hand came over and gave 
Boone the empty rifle and took the 
loaded one and drew away with it. 
“Load up!” 

The Indians had sat, watching the 
one and yelling for him. They hushed 
when he fell and then all began to yell 
again, the voices rising shrill and fall- 
ing. They sat their horses to a run, 
streaking to one side and then the 
other, not coming directly at Boone 
and Summers, but working closer as 
the line went back and forth. Some- 
times one, bolder than the rest, would 
charge out of the line and come nearer, 
waving his gun or bow while he shout- 
ed, and then go back to the line again. 
“Hold your sights on one,” said Sum- 
mers, “the one on the speckled pony. 
Hold fire till I tell you. Then plumb 
center with it.” He had taken his pis- 
tols from his belt. 

“Why'n't they charge, all of ‘em?” 

Summers’ eye ran along the barrel 
of his gun. “They got no stummick for 
that kind of doin’s, save once in a while 
one likes to shine alone, like that dead 
one out there.” 

A rifle cracked, and in front of them 
the ground exploded in a little blast 
of dust. “Steady. Time to go ag'in.” 
Out of the corner of his eye Boone saw 
smoke puff from the gun. A running 
horse stumbled and fell. The Indians 
shouted, higher and wilder. The fallen 
horse lay on its rider. Summers handed 
over the empty rifle. Two Indians flew 


to the one who was down. The fallen 
rider tried to arise and went off crawl- 
ing, dragging one leg. 

The others, driven back a little by 
the shot, began to come in again, work- 
ing to and fro. One of them bobbed 
up and swung his rifle over. The ball 
sang past Boone. He had the rifle 
primed again, and the Indian on the 
speckled pony on his sights. “Kin I 
shoot one?” He didn’t wait. His finger 
bore on the trigger, like it had a mind 
of its own. The rifle jumped. 

The speckled pony shied off. Behind 
him a man squirmed on the ground, 
squirmed and got up and went back, 
bent at the middle. 

“Slicker'n ice, Caudill.” 

The Indians bunched up, talking and 
gesturing. “They had nigh enough, I’m 
thinkin’,” said Summers. He added, 
“For now.” 

“That's the boat.” 

The trumpet had sounded, cutting 
through the still air, rolling up river 
and out to the hills and coming back 
on itself. Boone saw the Mandan. Some- 
one was busy in the bow. It looked like 
Jourdonnais, working at the swivel gun, 
which was a bar of light in the bow. 
The Indians looked, holding their 
horses tight, easing them backward 
away from the river. The swivel 
belched smoke, and the sound of it 
came to them, a rolling boom like 
thunder. 

“First shot was just to skeer ‘em. 
Second'll be business.” 

But the Sioux drew off, turning back 
and shouting and shaking their arms 
as they went. Boone watched them long 
enough to see that they picked up the 
two crippled warriors. 


The Mandan pulled in, so close they 
could hop aboard. Jourdonnais’ bold, 
dark face questioned Summers. The 
Creoles looked at him, too, their eyes 
big and watchful. 


Summers said, “We put one under 
and winged two.” The barrel of his 
rifle swung toward Boone. “There’s a 
hoss as’ll shoot plumb center.” In tones 
that Boone barely overheard he went 
on, “We ain't seen the last of ‘em, I'm 
thinkin’.” 

Interlopers 


Boone lay on his back and looked at 
a night sky shot with stars. It seemed 
like a year he'd been with the boat. 
Like his whole life. A body lost track 
of time. One day melted into another, 
passing into full summer and beyond. 
They had passed a sight of country. 

For a moment, through his widened 
eyes, Boone thought it was a bear he 
saw, waddling slow and quiet toward 
the boat. His hand went over to waken 
Jim, but Jim had rolled out of reach. 
Romaine, taking the first watch, was 
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lying as flat as anyone now and as sound 
asleep. Boone felt for his rifle. The fig- 
ure lengthened from its crouch as he 
looked and framed its upper part in the 
star shine of the river, and he saw it 
was a man, working down easy toward 
the keelboat. Boone brought his gun, 
and then he thought about Teal Eye 
in her little lodge in the stern, and 
brought the weapon down. He rolled 
from his bed and started ahead on all 
fours. It was an Indian—a Ree, maybe, 
or a Sioux, or a Blackfoot. There’d be 
others with him, though. He halted 
and hunted with his eyes, but saw no 
one except the man creeping to the 
boat. Boone crawled faster. The man 
inched along. Boone put his rifle aside, 
stood up and jumped. 

His weight brought a whoof of air 
from the man. Boone got his forearm 
under the neck and up on the other 
shoulder and levered the man’s chin 
up, straining the neck bones while he 
held him flat on his stomach with his 
weight. The man was hitting behind 
himself with his right hand. The knife 
in it ran hot along Boone’s thigh. He 
grabbed for the hand, and they rolled 
over, making a crackle among the dead 
twigs. The camp came to life all at 
once. Boone heard shouts and moving 
feet, and the crack of a gun stock 
against bone. Boone had the wrist in 
his hand. The two hands, his and the 
man’s made a wide circle. The man 
quit wrenching of a sudden and bucked 
like a horse, trying to free himself. 
Boone hung to a handhold on his hair. 
Another pair of hands worked on the 
arm. “You can let him up for air, I'm 
thinking,” said Summers. 

Summers had Boone’s man by the 
seat of his pants and the scruff of his 
neck. Jourdonnais and Romaine came 
dragging another man, Jourdonnais 
saying sharply, “You ‘ave the nice sleep, 
I hope, Romaine,” and Romaine an- 
swering, “For a minute only. Mon Dieu, 
a man gives out.” 

They let the second man fall on his 
face in the dirt. Summers was tying the 
other up with a length of hide. He was 
a small man, dressed in skins, and with 
his hair in three plaits, but a white man 
for all that. His face was as sharp as a 
mole’s. It turned about, first one way 
and then another, as if to find some- 
thing to bite. 

The man lying on his face was com- 
ing to. His eves looked around, at the 
bound man by his side, at Jourdonnais 
and Summers and the crew gathered 
about. He rubbed his head where the 
gun stock had clubbed it. He looked at 
the hunter, and a little smile worked 
at his mouth. “Dick Summers. Heap 
time no see.” 

“You want a kiss?” Summers had an- 
other length of hide in his hands. 

“All back to bed!” Jourdonnais 
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yelled. “The party she’s done for now. 
In the morning she goes on again.” He 
turned. “Come, Caudill, we mend the 
scratch, with balsam and beaver.” 

True to his word, Jourdonnais waited 
for dawn. Then, as the light came up in 
one big streamer he walked over to the 
two visitors. Summers had untied them, 
and they sat rubbing their wrists and 
ankles. 

“Now,” Jourdonnais said, “you tell 
us.” 

“Tell them nothin’,” said the smaller 
man. When Boone looked at him closer 
he was put in mind of a rattlesnake. 

“For a little,” said Jourdonnais, wag- 
ging his pistol, “for a very little, I pull 
the trigger.” 

“No, you won't, Frenchie,” the big- 
ger man said. His gaze went around. 
“It would get back to St. Louis. They’d 
raise your license and maybe stretch 
your neck. You're too smart for that, 
Frenchy. Think you could close all 
these mouths? The boys don’t love you 
that much, Frenchy.” 

The smaller man snapped, “Let’s 
up and go.” 

“Not until we’re ready and good and 
ready.” It was Summers, talking soft. 

Jourdonnais said, “You come from 
the new fort, Union—yes?” 

Boone could see the smiling man was 
thinking fast. “Yes, from there, but not 
for them. Zeb Calloway’s there, Sum- 
mers; he’s a hunter for the fort.” 

“McKenzie, he 
pas?” 

“No, we came on our own hook, I 
told you, nazpaw?” 

“Who's McKenzie?” 
asked. 

“McKenzie,” Summers said, “is the 
hoss that sent you here, to cut the 
boat loose or fire it, one, while we was 
asleep.” 

“You're an all-knowin’ one. Why'd 
you ask?” 


send you, nest-ce 


the little man 


fanned at the 


Jourdonnais 
quitoes. “We can make them tell,” he 


mos- 


half-whispered. “So many 
make the talk come, if a man know 
how. Fire, or water, or rope, or maybe 
the live snake.” 

“Ain't no call for it, Jourdonnais,” 
Summers said. 

“What?” 

“We know. This is Company doin’s. 
They ain’t wantin’ us to horn in.” 

“You would let them go?” Jourdon- 
nais asked. 

“Let ‘em go, but without the horses 
they came on and without guns or 
knives or flint.” 

“Yes?” asked Jourdonnais, for Sum- 
mers’ tone showed he wasn’t through. 

“And with nary stitch of clothes. 
Rich doin’s for the stink flies.” 

“Yes,” said Jourdonnais. “How far to 
Union?” 

“Hundred miles and more.” 


ways to 


“Far enough for beaucoup bellyful 
to the gnat. Good. And nex’ we make 
a call on Monsieur McKenzie.” 


Fort Union 


Against Fort Union the other posts 
that Boone had seen along the river 
seemed like hunters’ wigwams. Big 
square pickets, evened off at the top 
and shining bright and new, marched 
around it, fencing in a piece of land a 
man could set a cornfield in. At the 
southwest and northwest corners block- 
houses stood. There were a dozen or 
so Indian lodges pitched back of the 
fort and beyond them a little bunch of 
horses grazed. 

Jourdonnais was shouting, “Back to 
the oars! Mon Dieu, you think the 
Mandan get there by herself!” He 
crooked a finger at Boone. “You watch 
the little one,” he said. “No one must 
see. Summers try to tell her, these 
Rocks, they maybe kill her. And Mc- 
Kenzie, no. He must not find out.” 

Boone stepped back and put his 
hand on the head that peeped above 
the cargo box. She went down will- 
ingly, her gaze lingering on him. 

Indians and whites lined the shore. 
A few of them had guns and every last 
Indian carried a bow. Boone’s gaze 
ran among them, looking for Uncle 
Zeb. He wasn’t in the crowd. 

As the Mandan eased in, a man 
came out of the gate and walked 
through the crowd, stepping like a god. 
He wore a dark suit, fresh-ironed, that 
must have cost a sight of money, and 
a shirt with ruffles down the front. 

“So,” he said, “the Mandan made 
it.” He had a broad forehead and 
broad cheeks and a broad chin. and 
the hair that showed under his city hat 
looked black as a crow’s wing. 

“We aim to talk to you, McKenzie,” 
Summers said grunting, “if we can keep 
the Rocks off.” 

The broad-faced man turned about 
and shouted, “Pierre! Baptiste!” as if 
he was used to having people jump 
when he spoke. McKenzie’s head jerked 
toward the Mandan. “Keep everybody 
off.” Two dark-faced men trotted up the 
river bank to a willow clump and came 
back with long switches. 

Jourdonnais said, “Your two men, 
who ’ave welcome us on the Little Mis- 
souri, they be along. Maybe here now.” 

The cold eye of McKenzie rested on 
Jourdonnais without a flicker. “I don’t 
know what you mean. Come on to the 
house.” 

Jourdonnais turned back. “No one 
leave the boat. We be a minute only, 
and then go on.” 

Jourdonnais’ eyes were busy as they 
walked through the grounds to the back 
where the house of the bourgeois stood. 
Along the wall of pickets were houses 


for clerks and interpreters and engages, 
and storerooms and workshops and 
other buildings. Everything was new, 
and everything was big and built with 
care, indicating money and organization 
and fine plans. 

For a moment, as he entered the door 
of the large house, Jourdonnais’ spirits 
sank. How could he succeed against so 
much, against gentlemen like Monsieur 
McKenzie, who wore a ruffled shirt and 
had an air that made men stand back? 
His whole venture seemed suddenly 
mad and hopeless. Jourdonnais shook 
himself as he went through the door, 
making himself think again of the rich 
trade of the Blackfeet and the Mandan 
loaded with liquor. 

McKenzie motioned them to chairs 
that were stuffed to rest the body. 

“Now, what was it?” McKenzie 
asked. 
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“You know,” answered Summers, his 
gray eyes unyielding before McKenzie’s 
stare. “We catched ’em, the freeman 
leastwise, he was free once—that the 
Indians call Long Face, and a hoss with 
a snoot like a weasel. I never seen him 
afore.” 

McKenzie passed Spanish 
while his eves studied Summers and his 
strong face kept blank. 

“They'll show up, maybe, if the gnats 
don’t bleed ’em to death, or the Injuns 
raise their h’ar. We turned ’em loose 
like they was borned.” 

McKenzie said, “I know them. Nui- 
sances. Traded in a pack and stayed 
around.” 

Summers said, “Bein’ on your payroll 
maybe had somethin’ to do with their 
stayin’ around.” 

“They weren't on the payroll.” 

“And grass ain’t green.” 

McKenzie studied Summers for a 
long moment. Jourdonnais, seeing Sum- 
mers sitting there, hard and unim 
pressed, straightened, while there edged 
up in him the stubborn ambition that 
had brought him this far. 

“They thought to cut the boat loose, 
or fire it,” Summers said, making him- 
self look straight into McKenzie’s face. 

McKenzie leaned over toward Jour- 
donnais. “Look. We know what you 
plan to do. Naturally, no opposition can 
come up the Missouri without the Amer- 
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ican Fur Comnanv knowing it. We 
know the Black oot coun * better than 
you do. It’s our country. We have plans 
for it. But the time isn’t ripe, even for 
us. And if it isn’t ripe for an outfit like 
ours, how close to ripe do you think it 
is for you?” 

Jourdonnais said, “We pick-it green, 
then.” 

“You'll get rubbed out, every one of 
you—killed and scalped and left to rot.” 

“We know some things,” Jourdonnais 
said, thinking of Teal Eye, the chief's 
daughter, hidden now between the 
boxes, under the buffalo robe. “We go 
on.” 

“Go on, and you'll go under.” Mc- 
Kenzie let his voice drop. “You are rea- 
sonable men. You know the odds are 
against you. As reasonable men you're 
going to be interested in our proposi- 
tion.” 

“What?” asked Summers. 

“We'll buy your cargo, lock, stock, 
and barrel, and pay you double first cost 
for it.” 

“So?” 

“And that’s not all. We'll pay you to 
take a cargo down, a full cargo—and pay 
whatever you ask—within reason, of 
course.” 

Summers glanced at Jourdonnais, as 
if waiting for him ,to speak. 

“I think we go on,” Jourdonnais said 
slowly. 

“Why, man, you can’t do better.” 

“It ain't for sale, McKenzie,” Sum- 
mers said. 

“For two to one, and a load back? 
What do you expect?” 

Jourdonnais spoke slowly. “Four or 
five to one, maybe more, like the Ameri- 
can Fur Company.” 

“We won't average two to one. Four 
or five to one on one deal, a total loss 
on another.” 

“Still, we go on.” 

“You won't be fighting the Blackfeet 
alone,” McKenzie said, measuring his 
words. “The British at Edmonton 
House will see that they have plenty 
of guns, and powder and ball to match. 
They'll egg the Indians on and maybe 
offer a secret bounty for scalps.” 

Jourdonnais said, “We go on.” 

McKenzie’s calm gave way sudden- 
ly. “You fools!” The blood flushed his 
broad face. 


Summers got up—almost lazily, it 
seemed to Jourdonnais. “You're a little 
god here, seems like, but not to us, 
by beaver! This child’s got a notion to 
see if you'll bleed.” 

McKenzie looked at him, bold and 


calculating, while the anger died in 
his face, Kovtee it again as blank as 
rock. “I’m sorry,” he said, as if he 
really wasn’t. “Sit down. No insult in- 
tended.” McKenzie poured brandy. 
“All right,” McKenzie went on after 


a pause. “You won't sell at any price. 
You don’t want to talk reason. I have 
just one more thing to say. We can 
send a keelboat up, too, and fort up right 
next to you and Offer more goods and 
undersell you clear down the line.” 
He was studying them again. “Some- 
times we do that, taking a loss just to 
discourage opposition.” 

“You could,” agreed Jourdonnais, 
thinking of little Teal Eye, wondering 
if the fort, big as it was, had such a 
store of whisky as was on the Mandan. 

“You could if you have the men for 
it,” Summers said. “Come one, come 
all, we'll go on.” 

“Very well,” said McKenzie. His 
tone was short, and it seemed as an 
afterthought, as something demanded 
by common politeness, that he added, 
“You'll stay the night at the post?” 

“Non. We pull up a little an’ keep 
the crew together.” 

“Suit yourself then.” 

“Zeb Calloway about?” Summers in- 
quired. 

“He’s out for meat. May be back 
about sundown.” 

“So’s we understand each other,” 
Summers said, standing in the door- 
way. “We let those two men go. Next 
ones we'll make wolf meat of.” 

A polite smile was on McKenzie’s 
lips. “Next ones will be the Blackfeet, 
unless you come to your senses.” He 
held his hand out to them. 

As they passed through the grounds, 
the long western sun lay flat on the 
river and plain. Down the hills to the 
northeast a string of pack animals filed. 

“Could be that’s Zeb,” Summers 
said, squinting. He and Jim Deakins and 
Boone stood behind the fort. The 
Mandan was moored two miles up. 

The pack string snaked down from 
the hills and headed toward them 
across the plain. A mounted man was 
at the head of it, another at its tail. 

Summers said presently, “I do be- 
lieve it’s your uncle Zeb, Caudill.” 

It was Uncle Zeb, all right, looking 
older, and gray as a coon. Summers 
got to his feet easy, so’s not to affright 
the mules that were packed high and 
wide with meat. “H’ar ye, Zeb?” 

Uncle Zeb stared out of his tangle 
of brow like a man sighting a rifle. 
“How,” he answered, his voice stiff 
and cracked as a man’s is after a long 
silence. Then, “This child'll be a Dig- 
ger if it ain't Dick Summers.” 

Summers motioned. “This 
someone you seen afore.” 

Uncle Zeb fixed his gaze on Boone. 

“Don't you know your own nephy, 
old hoss?” said Summers. 

Boone asked, “How are you, Uncle 
Zeb?” 

“I be dogged!” 

“I reckon you don’t know me, I've 
changed that much.” 


here’s 
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Uncle Zeb put his mind to remem- 
bering. “One of Serenee’s young’ns, 
ain’t ye?” 

“Boone Caudill.” 

Uncle Zeb didn’t smile. He sat on 
his horse, his shoulders slumped and 
his mouth over at one side, making his 
face look crooked. “Stay thar,” Uncle 
Zeb said at last. “I'll get shet of these 
here mules.” 

In a little while Uncle Zeb came 
back. As if it didn’t make much differ- 
ence he asked, “How’s Serenee makin’ 


“All right, last I seen her.” 

Uncle Zeb got out tobacco and 
stuffed it in his cheek and let it soak. 
“How old be ye?” 

“Comin’ eighteen.” 

Summers was smiling at the ground 
as if he was pleased. “Caudill and 
Deakins, here, aim to be mountain 
men.” 

“Huh! They better be borned ag’in.” 

“How so?” 

“Ten year too late anyhow. She’s 
gone! Gone!” 

“What's gone?” asked Summers. 

“The whole shebang. Gone, and 
naught to care savin’ some of us who 
seen "er new.” He was silent for a 
while. “This was man’s country onc't. 
Every water full of beaver and a galore 
of buffer any ways a man looked, and 
no crampin’ and crowdin’.” 

Summers’ grey eve slipped from 
Boone to Uncle Zeb. “She ain't sp'iled, 
Zeb,” he said quietly. “Depends on 
who's lookin’.” 

“Not spiiled! Forts all up and down 
the river, and folk everywhere a man 
might think to lay a trap. And green- 
horns comin’ up—greenhorns on every 
boat, hornin’ in and spiilin’ the fun. 
Why'n't they stav to home?” 

Summers said, “ Pears vou swallered 
a prickly pear, hoss.” 

“Huh!” 

“Beavers a fair price, a mighty fair 
price. It is, now.” 

“Price don’t figger without a man’s 
got the beaver,” Uncle Zeb said. “I 
mind the time beaver was everywhere.” 
His voice had turned milder and had a 
faraway tone in it. “Look,” he said, 
straightening a little, “another five year 
and there'll be naught but coarse fur, 
and it goin’ fast.” 

“Not five years,” said 
“More like fiftv.” 

“Ahh! The beaver’s nigh gone now. 
Buffler’s next. Won't be even a poor 
bull fifty years ahead. You'll see plows 
comin’ across the plains, and people 
settin’ out to farm.” 

“There's beaver aplenty yit,” replied 
Summers. “A man’s got to go after 
them. He don’t catch ‘em inside a fort, 
or while makin’ meat. We're pushin’ 
on, beyant the Milk, to Blackfoot 
country.” 


Summers. 
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“This child heerd tell.” 

“Well, now?” 

“I don’t know, Dick. It’s risky—pow- 
erful risky, like you know. Like as not 
you'll go under.” 

“We got a heap of whisky, and pow- 
der and ball and guns, and beads and 
vermilion and such.” 

“You seen Blackfeet drunk, Dick?” 

“A few.” 

“They're mean. Oh, they're mean! 
An’ tricky and onreliable. But you know 
that as good as me. Got a interpreter?” 

“Just this hoss. I know a little, and 
sign talk, of course. We ain’t got beaver 
for a passel of interpreters.” Then 
Summers asked, “How are you and 
McKenzie.” 

“No good. Him with his fancy getup 
and his tablecloth and his nose in the 
air like a man stinks! And the chinchin’ 
company, squeezin’ everything out of 
a man and chargin’ him who knows 
what for belly rot! McKenzie pays this 
child, and this child kills his meat, but 
that’s as fur as she goes.” 

“Zeb,” Summers said, “this here’s 
secret as the grave. Wouldn't do for it 
to get out. It wouldn't now.” 

“My mouth don’t run to 
cayutes.” 

“We got a little squaw, daughter of 
a Blackfoot chief, she says, that was 
stole by the Crows and made a get- 
away. A boat picked her up, nigh dead, 
and took her on to St. Louis last fall. 
We're takin’ her back.” 

“Umm. Injuns don’t set much store 
by squaws.” 

“Blackfeet like their young’ns more’n 
most.” 

“Might be.” Uncle Zeb was silent for 
what seemed a long time. “I heerd 
something from the Rocks about that 
Crow party. Heavy Otter—ain’t that 
the chief?” 

“That’s the name she gave. We're 
countin’ on her a heap, Zeb.” 

“Umm.” 

“We make talk purty slick, what 
with her Tarnin’ a little white man’s 
talk and me knowin’ some Blackfoot. 
Me and her together, we don’t need no 
interpreter.” 

“Child don’t like it.” 

“Your stick wouldn't float that way? 
We'll cut you in, and handsome. Bet- 
tern bein a fort hunter.” 

In the darkness Boone could see 
Uncle Zeb’s head shake. “It ain’t a go, 
Dick. It ain’t now.” 

“I recollect when it would be.” 

It seemed to Boone that all of time 
was in Uncle Zeb’s voice. “Not now, 
hoss. Not any more. This child ain't 
scared, like you know, but it ain't 
worth it. It’s tolerable here.” 

“What you hear about the Black- 
feet?” 

“The Rocks say they're away from 
the river, gone north and east to buf- 


them 


fler. Me, I'd say get your fort up fast. 

“You figger the Company’s like to 
take a hand in this game?” 

“McKenzie’s got plans for the Black- 
feet. He’s makin’ medicine. He is, now. 
Come fall or winter, he'll p’int that 
way, or try to. But he'll let ye be, 
likely thinkin’ the Blackfeet and the 
British'll handle things. He’s slick. He 
ain’t wantin’ a finger p’inted at him, 
now you're so fur up.” 

“He said he might send a boat up, 
to buck us.” 

“No sech. He ain’t got the hands 
right now. If this child smells a stink 
afore you pass the Milk, he'll get word 
to you one way or t’other.” 

“Heap obliged, hoss.” 

Uncle Zeb walked away, not saying 
good-bye. 


Upper Missouri 


Already autumn was coming to the 
upper Missouri, the short northern 
autumn that was here and gone like a 
bird flying. Not an Indian had they 
seen all the way from Union to the 
Milk and beyond—not an Assiniboine, 
not a Blackfoot, not a man of any kind. 
It was if the land was deserted, except 
for the elk and the deer and the buf- 
falo and the bear. 

The Mandan went oni, the river les- 
sening and the land rising into shapes 
that no one could believe. A raw, vast, 
lonesome land, too big, too empty. It 
made the mind small and the heart 
tight and the belly drawn, lying wild 
and lost under such a reach of sky as 
put a man in fear of heaven. 

Often discouragement rode Jourdon- 
nais. For success, all must turn right 
and in its time. When his thoughts 
were dark he made himself think about 
Teal Eye, who was like a cricket now, 
happy and active, looking ‘out, saying 
things as if to herself, with an expres- 
sion on the little face of one coming 
home. The daughter of Heavy Otter 
coming to her fathers lodge. The 
daughter being brought home by the 
white brother. Yes, if the nation 
wished, he, Jourdonnais, the white 
brother, would keep a post among 
them and send not one boat but two 
and maybe three every season, and 
perhaps build more posts so that the 
Blackfeet had not to travel far. Let 
them bring their beaver to him, and he 
would bring them strouding and paints 
and sky-blue beads and powder and 
ball and alcohol and all that made a 
nation happy and great. 

For all the want of Indians, Jour- 
donnais and Summers were more care- 
ful than before. Two men stood each 
watch now. The swivel always was 
trained on the bank. The crew slept 
on board. 

They were eighteen days out from 
Fort Union, above a stream that Sum- 


mers thought was Teapot Creek. The 
hunter’s hand had gestured toward a 
little flatland that ran back treeless 
for two hundred yards and more. 
“Good as we'll do. She’s clear at the 
sides, and the trees at the back ain't 
too close but still close enough to give 
us timber. No hills near enough to 
bother.” 

“Good!” Jourdonnais looked at the 
sun. “We ’ave time for a start.” 

They pulled to and put the crew 
ashore, distributing powder and_ ball 
first. Afterward Summers studied the 
hills with the glass. To the crew he 
said, “We'll stack the rifles where 
they're handy.” He set the boatmen 
to dragging in fallen logs and piling 
them close to shore so as to make a low 
three-sided enclosure which opened on 
the river. “Injuns l’arned me this. It’s a 
help, come a fight.” 

It was growing dark when they fin- 
ished. “Don’t hurt to play safe.” He 
whistled for Caudill and Deakins, giv- 
ing the high two-toned cry of the cur- 
lew. “Tomorrow we can get to work on 
a sure-enough fort.” 

Jourdonnais looked down at Teal Eye 
and smiled. She was like one of them 
now. If not quite easy in their company, 
she had a kind of shy and watching 
confidence, like a wild thing nearly 
tamed. She would speak for the white 
man, that was sure, for the trader who 
had brought her all the long miles, who 
had seen that no harm came to her. She 
was a good child and a pretty one, with 
her black hair and oval face and fine 
eyes. 

He went to sleep thinking about her 
and about plews and wealth and the 
new house and, on the rim of things 
that could be, a great trading com- 
pany that alone enjoyed the trade of the 
Blackfeet. 

When he awakened in the morning, 
Teal Eve was gone. 


Massacre 


When Summers returned with the 
glass on the third morning of their 
stay, he drew Jourdonnais aside and 
then motioned to Boone and Deakins. 
“Something this hoss don’t know about, 
south.” 

“So?” 

“Heap of dust, makin’ this way. May- 
be buffer, maybe Injuns. I best see.” 

“We go across without you,” Jour- 
donnais suggested. “We never get the 
fort. up, waiting.” 

Summers nodded. “I’m thinkin’ you 
better let Caudill and Deakins scout 
afore you put the men out.” Summers 
walked away and was lost to view in 
the brush. 

Boone made for the woods at the 
back of the clearing, from the side of 
his eye seeing Jim going on down- 





stream. The first notion he had that 
things weren't right came with a small 
shifting in a thicket a hundred yards 
or more away, a patch of brown that 
faded out before the eyes and might 
have been nothing. He saw a puff of 
black smoke and felt a tug high on his 
shoulder, close against the neck, and 
heard the crack of a rifle. Then all the 
quiet woods came alive. From behind 
trees and clumps and thickets Indians 
leaped, whooping. He saw them in one 
confused instant, the feathered head- 
dresses, the medicine bags bobbing, the 
faces daubed with red and black, the 
mouths open, the guns puffing smoke, 
and the taut wood of the bows leaping 
against the strings. He heard bullets 
whistle and the flutter of arrows. Then 
he did what he had been told to do. 
He gave one sharp cry of warning and 
turned and ran for the breastwork. Be- 
fore him the crew broke into a scurry 
like half-grown birds that a hunter had 
stumbled on. One of them ran ahead, 
making for the boat. 

Boone fell behind the logs and 
slewed around and rested his rifle and 
pressed the trigger and saw a heavy- 
set buck falter and go over. The In- 
dians weren't more than fifty yards 
away, the closest of them. The shot 
slowed them but they came on. Jour- 
donnais lay beside him, and Romaine, 
sighting along his rifle. Jourdonnais’ 
voice sounded above the cries of the 
Indians, calling on the crew to come 
and help. His rifle spit out a cloud of 
smoke. Boone reached for a loaded 
weapon. Romaine’s gun exploded in his 
ear. Boone shot again. The wave of 
Indians faltered, and suddenly there 
was no wave at all, but only the top 
of a headdress showing over the grass 
or the black of a scalp above a hump 
and the noses of the muskets poking 
out and the arrows being fitted to the 
bows. 

“Non! Non!” It was Jourdonnais, 
screaming at the crew. Boone caught 
one glimpse of them splashing in the 
water, climbing wildly aboard the 
Mandan. Someone had cut the boat 
loose. It was edging out and down 
with the current. 

“Non! Non!” It was as if nothing but 
the boat counted with Jourdonnais. He 
began to run for it. 

Someone on board touched off the 
swivel. Its boom beat against the hills, 
wiping out all other sounds, halting 
the crawling Indians in the grass. 
Boone looked behind him. Jourdonnais 
had staggered round, a great hole 
showing in his chest. He fell sprawled 
out. There was no one in the breast- 
works now but Boone. He fired once 
more and dropped the gun and scut- 
tled for the shore, seeing behind him 
the Indians rising and coming in. 

Something told Boone to keep away 


Crossword Puzzle Answer 
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Sure, you can turn this upside down if you 
want to. But why peek and spoil your fun? 
Puzzle is on inside back cover of this issue. 


from the boat. He ran, hearing the 
bangs of muskets and the feathered 
whispers of the arrows, and dived into 
the river, turning upstream after he hit 
the water so as to keep close in to the 
shore, swimming under water until his 
lungs were like to burst. He turned over 
and let his lips up for air and went un- 
der again, stroking with arms and legs 
while the trapped breath in his lungs 
went to nothing. Branches scratched his 
arms and chest and he let himself up 
easy, his head poking into the brush of 
a fallen tree. He saw bodies lying 
humped and sprawled on deck. The air 
was full of a wild shouting which the 
water cut off as he went under again. 
He heard instead only the river mur- 
muring by his ears. He came up and 
sank and swam, came up and sank and 
swam. After a while the cries of the In- 
dins began to seem distant. He pulled 
himself into the bank, into a thick clus- 
ter of red willow, and sat there for a 
long time, watching through his screen. 
It was all over now, except for the yell- 
ing and the prancing and the sound of 
muskets shooting into dead men. 

The Mandan had been brought to 
again. Boone couldn’t see the bodies for 
the Indians on her. The men were all 
dead, though, dead and being shot up 
and cut to pieces with the tomahawks 
he saw raised. 

Boone fingered the hole by his neck 
that the ball had made. It had no feel- 
ing in it. The blood had seeped down 
and made a watery stain on his chest. 
He crawled away with a coldness on 
him, inside and out, thinking of people 
who beat a man’s brains out or cut him 
up after he was dead. He wished he had 
his rifle. 

The river made a slow turn to the 
left, leaving the Indians in sight when- 
ever a man wanted to stick his head out 
of the shore bushes. He saw one of them 
carrying a keg. He was safe for a spell. 
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They wouldn't leave there until they 
had drunk up the whisky. He looked 
across the river, thinking he might see 
Summers. Did Jim get away? He was 
down river, out of the charge. 

He kept going, traveling soft as he 
could. He didn’t seem to feel the mos- 
quitoes that found a man no matter 
what. The sun swung up and started 
down. The point of land that the curve 
looped shut off his view of the Indians, 
but he could hear them yet. After a 
while they were only a lost echo. Would 
it be Teal Eye that set the Indians on 
them? It didn’t matter, he reckoned. 

The sun went behind the hills and 
the air was still as glass and the sky 
deep. When he stopped, the silence 
seemed to sing above the little whine of 
the mosquitoes and the sound of water. 
He pulled himself into some _ thick 
bushes and lay flat with his head on his 
arm, feeling empty and loose like a sack. 
He heard the silence and the mosquitoes 
and the river. By and by he remem- 
bered he was hearing something else, 
something far off across the water, 
something he had heard before in an- 
other time of his life. It was a sharp, 
rising whistle such as the curlew made. 


The Year 1837 


[Time passed and Summers made 
mountain men of Boone and Jim. But 
through the years Boone was haunted 
by the memory of Teal Eye, a mem- 
ory that grew into love. At last he 
went in search of her.] 

Half a mile farther, Boone and Jim 
and Poordevil, the Indian, came on to 
two lodges. A man came out of one of 
them as they approached and stood still 
as a post after he spied them, with no 
musket in his hand and no bow. 

Boone got off his horse and laid his 
rifle in the grass and his pistols by it 
With no weapon but the knife in his 
belt he walked toward the lodge, hold- 
ing his hands together in the sign of 
peace. Then he closed his left hand and 
patted it with his right, as if loading a 
pipe. 

When he had covered half the dis- 
tance, he halted, waiting on the Indian, 
but the Indian didn’t move. He was a 
young man with a look of age in his 
face and of something else, too, of high 
pride or anger held in. The hair on his 
head had been hacked short, to show 
he had had a grief. 

Boone sounded the words he had 
learned, speaking loud so that they 
would carry. “The white hunter's heart 
is good.” 

If the Indian understood he gave no 
sign. 

“The white hunter would make talk.” 

Still the Indian stood silent and un- 
moving. 
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“Red Horn, you?” 

A bare flicker of the eyes told Boone 
he had guessed right. He called over 
his shoulder. “Send Poordevil up, Jim.” 

He turned back. “The white hunter 
is a friend of the Piegans. He is a brave 
warrior. He has a Crow scalp.” He 
turned to Poordevil, the Indian. “Tell 
him the white men come in peace, Poor- 
devil. Tell him the Long Knife looks 
for a young squaw, the daughter of 
Heavy Otter.” 

Poordevil said the Blackfoot words, 
but still the other Indian held his 
tongue, seeming to study whether to 
answer or not. When he spoke it was in 
a low voice for an Indian. 

“White man bring whisky,” Poordevil 
translated. “Make Injun crazy. White 
man heart bad.” 

“Tell him that’s Bad Medicines. Tell 
him it’s the French and not the Long 
Knives.” 

Before Poordevil could speak, the In- 
dian was talking again. 

Poordevil bent his head, figuring the 
English of it. “Piegan fight. Piegan fight 
heap. Keep white man away. White 
man bring big medicine, big sickness. 
Kill Piegan. Piegan heart dead.” 

Boone let his glance travel around. 
From the other lodge, to the right of 
the Indian, two faces peered, a squaw’s 
und a child’s, solemn as owls. 

“Ask him about the squaw.” 

Through the opened flap behind the 
Indian Boone’s eye caught movement. 
It was a blur inside the darkened tepee, 
and then a face, a young squaw’s face, 
and two eyes big and soft as any doe’s. 

He made himself hold still, made his 
gaze go to the grass, made his hands 
get out his pipe, made his face stiff 
and straight. His mind spun and set- 
tled and began to work at the way of 
it. After a while he had the answer. 
A man could travel many a camp, with 
a hunger in him and a hope, and find 
at the end that he -had traveled for 
nothing, and so his hope went dead. 
A man and a squaw in a lodge meant 
one thing, just one thing. He heard 
his voice saying, “It doesn’t matter, 
Poordevil. Tell him we leave presents 
for him and his woman.” 

He heard Jim yell, “How, Teal Eye! 
How!” He heard Jim’s horse walking 
up. 

Poordevil plucked him on the arm. 
“Red Horn, him.” 

“It don’t matter.” 

“Chief.” 

“We leave presents.” 

Poordevil said, “B’long Heavy Otter.” 

“Best get out some tobacco and 
beads and such,” Boone said to Jim. 

“No got squaw,” said Poordevil. 
“Squaw die. No got squaw.” 

“What you mean?” 


Pcordevil pointed. “Squaw  b'long 


Heavy Otter. Red Horn b’long Heavy 
Otter. Red Horn brother.” 

Boone heard Jim saying to him, “Go 
on, Boone! Time to ask.” 

He held in, so’s nothing would show 
in his face. He saw his feet moving 
under him again, saw his fingers work- 
ing at the pack, saw the rich painter 
skin, the vermilion, the tobacco. He 
led up the red horse. He noticed the 
interest rising in Red Horn’s eyes, but 
what he noticed mostly, without fixing 
straight on it, was Teal Eye with recog- 
nition in her look and what a man 
might take for warmth. 

“Tell him the red horse is a present, 
Poordevil, it and the painter skin and 
the rest.” 

His tongue stumbled over the prac- 
ticed words. “The white hunter wants 
the daughter of Heavy Otter for his 
squaw.” 

Red Horn’s face went stiff and blank 
again. Boone’s gaze went down before 
that stony look and came back up and 
searched beyond and found big eyes 
searching, too. If only he could talk 
with Teal Eye, away from Red Horn 
und the rest! 


The Sign for Love 


If a man wanted a woman for his 
squaw he went to her father and asked 
how much the father loved her and 
what gifts would make his heart glad 
to have a son in the family. The father 
talked to the woman afterward and to 
her mother and then told the man what 
he wanted. If it wasn’t too much, the 
man brought his gifts and took his 
squaw and that was the way of it. 

That was the way of it, except that 
if the woman’s father wasn’t alive, the 
man went to her oldest brother, and 
if she didn’t have a brother, then to 
her nearest kin. 

Boone sat by himself on a gravel 
bank, watching the Teton flow by. It 
had been a full day since he had of- 
fered the red horse and the painter 
skin and all, and still he didn’t know. 
Maybe Red Horn wouldn't deal with a 
white man, there was so much bitter- 
ness in him. Maybe Teal Eye had her 
head set another way, on some young 
Piegan. Maybe she argued with Red 
Horn, telling him not to take the horse 
and the skin and the vermilion and 
the powder and ball. Boone had caught 
just one peek at her since the day 
before. 

Boone heard the water talking and 
the breeze stirring in the trees and a 
magpie cawing somewhere, and after 
awhile he heard a footfall close by and 
leather moving and the sounds of sit- 
ting down and the sounds of breathing. 
He didn’t start or turn or lay hold on 
his rifle. He had a feeling who it was. 
Things were turning out as he had had 


a secret hope they would for so long. 

He felt her eyes on him. He saw 
them without looking, the melting 
eyes and the face young and clean- 
lined and the feet narrow in their moc- 
casins. His eye slid to the side and 
saw her face quiet and her gaze fixed 
deep on the running water, and too 
much thought in her ever to lay tongue 
to. Could it be she had been waiting 
for him all this time, saying no to 
others? 

He sat silent, feeling unsure and 
silly, and still it was like talking to 
her, like letting out how the idea of 
her had built up in him until he had 
seen her face in the sky and heard her 
voice in the breeze. He was that far 
gone that the flutter of the prairie hen 
put him in mind of her laugh and the 
bright pebbles that the stream flowed 
over set him thinking of her teeth and 
he never saw a wild goose headed north 
that she wasn’t in his head. He wanted 
her to come to his lodge and be his 
woman and make his moccasins for 
him. He would raise meat aplenty; 
their lodge would have a galore of 
meat, and scalps hanging by it that 
he would lift from the enemies of her 
people. 

Her breath said, “Boone. Boone,” as 
if practicing the word, and then he 
turned to face her and his eyes met 
hers and looked into them, trying to 
see what lay beyond, “You fixin’ to 
come to my lodge, Teal Eye? You aim 
to be my squaw?” He pointed at her 
and at himself and brought the tips of 
his forefingers together in the sign for 
tepee. All the time it was like his eyes 
speaking to her and her eyes answer- 
ing, saying things that couldn’t - be 
said with words or all understood by 
the mind, saying things that went back 
many a season to the first days on the 
Mandan and Jourdonnais talking of the 
little squaw with an eye like the blue- 
wing teal. A quick, smal! smile came 
on her face. 

Behind them the bushes moved and, 
turning, Boone saw Poordevil standing 
on the trail. Teal Eye got up. But be- 
fore she dodged around Poordevil and 
ran up the path she crossed her wrists 
quickly and put them over her heart 
and brought one to bear on the other. 
The little smile flashed, and she was 
gone. 

Boone turned back, seeing the trout 
still lipping at the water and the west- 
ern mountains cutting into the sky and 
the rounded hills. He heard the voice 
of the stream and the stirrings of the 
breeze and Poordevil taking a step be- 
hind him. Over the mountains the sky 
arched clear and deep so that a man 
looking let himself be lost in it like a 
bird floating. Crossing the wrists and 
hugging them over the heart was sign 
talk for love. 





One-Period Lesson Plan 


A. Through Others’ Eyes 
Aim 

To show pupils that it’s a healthy 
thing now and then to get an “outside 
view” of themselves through the eves 
of an adult. 


Motivation 

Can you remember a time when you 
were pretty absorbed in yourself, like 
Johnny and Cress in these stories, then 
one day woke up to the fact that an 
adult was reacting to you in a way 
you didn’t expect? 


Topics for Discussion 
1. “To Remember These Things” (p. 1) 
Why have Luke Connors and Johnny 
Miller been excused from their morn- 
ing classes? How do they feel about 
this privilege? How do you think they 
would have felt about it at another, 
earlier period in their high-school ca 
reer? What is Johnny’s last class in high 
school? Who teaches this class? How 
do the students, Johnny included, feel 
ibout Eisenberg? Would you sav that 
they don’t like him? Explain. How is 
Eisenberg caricatured in the Webster 
vearbook? Why does johnny decide to 
isk Eisenberg to autograph the cari- 
cature? What remark of 
takes the wind out of Johnnv’s sails 
ind makes him feel a little humble? 
Comment on this reaction of Johnnv’s 
to his teacher’s remark: “I had 
before thought of Eisenberg as having 
been young and in high school.” Have 
you sometimes had the same feeling 
about your parents, teachers, older 
relatives and friends? Explain. How 
does Johnny teel about the caricature 
now? Why? Does this tell vou anvthing 
about Johnny? What does Eisenberg 
write under his vearbook photograph? 
Explain its meaning. What is Johnny 
thinking as he walks down the front 
steps and away from Webster High? 


Eisenberg’s 


never 


2. “Road to the Isles” (p. 7) 
Explain the title of this story. How 

old is Cress? How does she happen to 

join the folk-dancing class? Does she 


spend quite a bit of her time day- 
dreaming and “dramatizing” herself? 
Explain. Who is Bernadine Deevers? 
Describe the relationship between 
Cress and Bernadine. What's behind 
Bernadine’s Friday nickname, “Nedra”? 
Do you think that it’s very sympathetic 
and tactful of Cress and her friends 
to respect Bernadine’s great sorrow? 
What is Mr. Delahanty’s hobby? How 
does Cress feel about it? Does either 
of your parents have a hobby that 
seems to you rather naive and em- 


barrassing? Explain. How does Mr 
Delahanty respond to his daughter's 
request that he call Bernadine “Nedra” 
on Friday? When do you get the first 
clue to Mr. Delahanty’s real feeling 
about Bernadine? Why are her parents 


a constant source of worry to Cress? 


Does Bernadine have the same feeling 
about her folks? Do you? What's your 
personal reaction to Bernadine? Do you 
agree with Cress’ opinion of her? Or 
with Mr. Delahanty’s? Give reasons ton 
your When does Cress 
aware that her parents are 
deeply concerned about her—and_per- 
haps with cause? How does she feel? 
Have vou ever had a similar experience? 
If so, what was its effect upon 
What was vour reaction when, at the 
end of the story, Cress tells Bernadine 
off? Did vou find this story amusing? 
Why or why not? 


answer. first 


become 


vou? 


Activities 

1. Ask two of your pupils to read 
and report on the following stories: 
James L. Summers, “Like Son” (Senior 
Scholastic, March 23, 1949, p. 20) and 
Katherine Albert, “Anne 
Actress” (Practical English, 
1950, p. 19) 

2. 


Becomes an 
March 1, 


Have the members of class 
short about the dav in 
their lite when thev first became aware 
that a grownup was reacting to them 
in a totally unexpected fashion. 


B. My Client, Curley (p. 18) 
Aim 

To point out to pupils that house 
hold pets—cats, dogs, or even white 
mice or rabbits—are wonderful material, 
not just for the conventional essay, but 
tor fantasy fiction also. 


your 


write a story 


Motivation 

Have you a favorite animal that you 
think would make an irresistible hero 
or heroine for a fantasy in the style of 
“My Client, Curley”? 


Topics for Discussion 

Who tells Curley’s story? Is he a type 
that you've met before—in fiction, on 
the radio, in the movies? Explain. In 
spite of his flagrant eagerness to “make 
a dollar,” is the agent of this play a 
pretty likable fellow? Give reasons for 
your answer. Contrast the reactions of 
Fatso and Stinky to the agent’s propo- 
sition. What sort of publicity does 
Curley get? Is it characteristic of 
American high-pressure salesmanship? 
Explain. Besides other “minor” schemes 
to promote Curley, what “big deal” 
runs like a motif throughout the entire 
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Comment cn the conflicting 
popular reactions to the various efforts 
to exploit Curley’s genius. Who are 
some of the people and groups who 
‘want to get into the act”? What is 
the climax of this radio play? Were you 
surprised at the ending? Give reasons 
for your answer. What devices, peculiar 
to the medium of radio, help to give 
this play its unique qualities of humor, 
imagination, and charm? 


lav? 


Activities 

1. Get all your pupils to take part 
in a classroom or assembly dramatiza- 
tion of this delightful radio play. It has 
the unusual attraction of parts galore 
ind plenty of challenging opportunities 
for producer, director, and technicians 

2. Have a student read and report 
on Arthur Miller's radio fantasy, “The 
Pussyeat and the Expert Plumber Who 
Was a Man” (Literary Cavalcade, 
March, 1949, p. 18). 

3. Ask the members of your class 
to write a fantasy in the form of a one- 
act radio play or story, in which the 
leading character is their favorite ani4 
mal. 


ADDITIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 
“Rolls for the Czar” (p. 3) 


After vour class has read and dis- 
cussed the enchanting fable by Robin 
Kinkead, ask a group of pupils to write 
fables or fairy tales with trick endings. 
The general theme might be about a 
plain citizen who, by nimble thinking, 
turns the tables on some great person- 
age. Call the students’ attention to 
Robin Kinkead’s simple, otherworldly, 
and highly imaginative style. Since his 7 
is the ideal language of fable or fairy 
tale, students should try for a similar 
effect. 


“| Like the Circus” (p. 4) 

Have your class read and discuss, 
first, Paul Gallico’s “I Like the Circus,’ 
then Lee Neuman’s “Clouds,” (p. 14). 
Afterwards assign a couple of special 
projects on the circus: 

(a) When and it 
to vour town, 


the circus comes 
a human-interest story 
by a student reporter on backstage cir- 
cus life; 

(b) a short essay, testing the stu- 
dent’s observation and use of detail, 
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on the most exciting circus act he’s ever 
seen; 

(c) a poem, preferably a lyric, in 
which the circus is used, not as a 
theme, but as a figure of speech. (See 
“Clouds,” where Lee Neuman uses the 
cIUrcusS us a sustained metaphor. ) 


“Poems in Praise of Spring” (p. 11) 

When your class has read and dis- 
cussed the poetry selections assign the 
tollowing activities: 

(a) a group of lyrics in a variety ol 
moods—theme: the pageant of spring; 

(b) a poem that, like Frances 
Frost’s “To the Greatest Mathematician,’ 
makes a commonplace study or activity 
“something to sing about”; for example 
spring housecleaning, a routine farm 
chore, a science oT home economics 
class, a part-time job 


“Langmuir: Miracle Man of Science’ 
(p. 12) 


First, have vour entire class read and 


} discuss the absorbing biography of a 
fman whose “accidental” discoveries 


have made our world a better place 


Sto live in. Then assign these extra ac- 
; tivities: 


(a) a detailed oral report, presented 


jin language a layman would under 
S stand, on any one of Langmuir’s dis 
Pcoveries and the effect it has had—or 


will have—on our civilization (an espe 


i cially interesting topic would be Lang- 
F muir’s recent experiments with man 


made weather); 


(b) the minute biography ot some 


| other great scientist; for example. "Louis 
) Pasteur, Marie Curie, Thomas Edison 


' “The Big Sky” (p. 24) 


This condensation trom <A. B. 


*Guthrie’s exciting tale of the mountain 
Pmen of the early West is based on a 
tspecial edition for younger readers, re 
cently published by William Sloane As 


sociates, Inc. Your pupils will also want 
to know about the wondertul new top 
ical listing of other books tor voung 
people prepared by the Branch Library 
Book News of the New York Public 
Library (January, 1950, Volume 27 
No. t). You might refer them to it 
when book report time comes around 
again 

After vour class has read and dis 
cussed the Literary Cavalcade conden 
sation from The Big Sky. assign the tol 
lowing special activities: 

(a) a report on the complete edition 
tor vounger readers; 

(b) oral digests by several students 
of the series of articles by Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager, which are appear 
ing this vear in Senior Scholastic 
These article digests will stimulate 
other members of the class to do 
further reading in the rich field of 
American history in literature. 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 


Distribute paper and have your pu- 
pils number trom 1 ‘to 15. Then read 
each of the following sentences aloud 
and slowly to the group, emphasizing 
the italicized word in each sentence. 
(The italicized word appears in this 
issue of Literary Cavalcade.) Next 
read aloud the three suggested defini- 
tions of the italicized word, which are 
given after each sentence. Have your 
pupils write after the appropriate num- 
ber on their papers the letter of the 
correct definition. When the exercises 
are completed, ask your pupils to ex- 
change papers and check the correct 
answers: Finally, allow the class about 
fifteen minutes to practice using the 
italicized words in original sentences. 

Note to teachers: In each case, the 
correct definition is followed by the 
page and column of Literary Cavalcade 
where the word appears.) 

1. Most of the writer's young man- 
hood was spent in the Russian 
steppes 
a. slums 
b. vast level tracts of land (p. 3-2) 
c. concentration camps 
The spear pierced the cuirass and 
lodged in the warrior’s heart. 

a. piece of armor covering ' the 
body (p. 3-3 

b. fine membrane surrounding a 
vital organ 

c. shield 

After the universal manner ot small 

bovs, Feodor was boasting to Andrei 

hat his tather’s troika was tar su 

perior to Andrei’s tather’s troika 

a. automobile 

b. vehicle drawn bv three horses 
abreast (p. 3-3) 
c. Russian for “earning capac- 
itv” 

“Do we have to eat leftovers three 

nights out of every week?” Father 

asked Mother testily 

i. in the manner of a trial or ex- 
amination 

b. accusingly 

c. fretfully (p. 9-3) 

My appetite for stuffed olives is 

insatiable. 

a. freakish 

b. inherited 

c. incapable of being satisfied (p. 
12-1) 

It might be said that the thiet lo- 

cated the gems by a process of 

serendipity 

a. breaking and entering 

b. discovery of valuable things bv 
unexpected occurrences (p. 12- 
1) 

c. intuition 

Within five vears, the shrewd fel- 

low had accumulated a fortune in 

tungsten. 

a. metallic element of the chromi- 
um family (p. 12-3) 


b. nylon by-product 

c. precious stone 

Gracie spent a harrowing evening 

listening to the sophomore fullback 

talk of his prowess 

a. valor (p. 13-3) 

b. muscular strength 

c. detensive tactics 

“But in the Southeastern part of 

the state,” the radio announcer 

concluded. “the precipitation was 

negligible.” 

a. damage resulting trom fire or 
flood 

b. representation at the voting 
polls 

c. deposit on the earth of hail, 
mist, rain, sleet, or snow (p. 
13-3) 

The slight, bookish-looking lad con- 

fessed that his ambition was to be 

a lepidopterist 

a. kind of meteorologist 

b. one who prepares, stuffs, and 
mounts the skin of animals 

c. specialist in the study of but- 
terflies and moths (p. 20-2) 

“He'll live.” said the doctor, “I've 

never vet had a patient who died 

of a broken mandible.” 

a. heart 

b. jaw (p. 20-3) 

c. leg bone 

Our Terpsichorean revels ended 

promptly at 12:00. 

a. pertaining to dancing (p. 22-2) 

b. pertaining to singing 

c. pertaining to acting 

The final number on the program 

was a contrapuntal arrangement of 

two Italian folksongs. 

a. unorthodox 

b. discordant 

c. pertaining to the art of plural 

harmony (p. 22-2) 

Prodigious curiosity is the secret 

of his success in life. 

a. marvelous (p. 22-3) 

b. healthy 

c. judicious 

Ever since Father invested in a 

television set, conversation in our 

house has become, to say the least, 

desultory 

a. pugnacious 

b. obsolete 

c. fitful (p. 23-1) 


Answers to 
“What Do You Remember?” 


To Remember These Things: a-2 
b-1, c-2, d-3, e-3 

My Client Curley: a-3, b-6, c-4, d-7, 
e-l, f-8, g-5, h-2. 


ek ey 
Tell us your pet plan for using Liter- 
ary Cavalcade in the classroom. For 
each accepted for publication—$5. 





1. ashamed 
9 2. in tears 
Ps 3. sure he'll never be a kid again 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


To Remember These Things 


My Client Curley 


In this rollicking blend of fantasy, sentiment, and satire, 
radio writers Corwin and Fletcher have dramatized the 
happy American faculty of “making the most of a good 
thing.” They haven't missed a trick. How about you? Match 
names with associations by writing the number of the cor 
rect answer in the space opposite each letter. 


What are the reactions of Johnny Miller and his classmates 
when they realize that their high school davs are almost 
over? In the space opposite each letter, write the number of 
the correct answer. 

__a. When Luke and Johnny stand in the corridor listening 
to the drone of classes in session, they feel a 
1. glad to be out of it all 
2. as if they didn’t belong 
3. guilty because they’ve missed their morning classes 

. Faced with the prospect of being out in the world, 
Johnny is 
1. scared 
2. enthusiastic 
3. not sure how he feels 

. On their way to Latin class, Luke and Johnny 
1. are unusually quiet 
2. laugh and talk louder than they need to 
3. indulge in a lot of horseplay 

. In class, Johnny senses that everyone is carrying on 
because they . William Saroyan 
1. are in excellent spirits 8. Agent’s idea of classical 
2. don’t like Latin and Mr. Eisenberg . “Yes, Sir, That’s My music. 
3. want to forget it’s their last class together Baby” : 9. Willow leaves. 

. As he walks down the front steps and away from Web- ’ 
ster High, Johnny is 


. The Daily News 1. “Offer $10,000 for Curley 
appearance in  feature- 
American Legion and length cartoon.” 


D.A.R. 


2. Curley dance music. 

3. “Bug Cuts Rug! Story on 
Page 2.” 

. Pickup of Curley eating 
dinner. 

. “Extravaganza for Insects 
Only.” 

. Gold-plated twig and min- 
iature flag. 

. Margaret 
cover. 


. CBS 

. Life 

. Walt Disney 
“Ah, Sweet Mystery 
of Life” 

Bourke - White 


Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 





Words Around the World 


@ Nearly all the words we use in English have their origin 
in some foreign language, with most of them derived from 
Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon. The words in this puzzle 
starred (*) with an asterisk all have a clue, the language 
from which the word is derived. See how many of these 
starred words you can get. Allow yourself three points for 
each starred word (there are 22) and one point for each of 
the others (there is a total of 48 words). If you get all the 
starred words, give yourself a bonus of eight points. Perfect 
score is 100. Answers are on page 31. 

















































































































. *The firmament 


. *From Norwegian — word 


for piece of wood used to 
travel on snow. 


. "India sends this word— 


game played by men on 
ponies. 


. *Norse are responsible for 


word meaning woman's 
garment. 


. *Italian word—operatic so- 


lo parts. 
2. Hits a golf ball while «tt 


is on the green. 


. Good judgment. 

. Industrious insect. 

. Part of a play. 

. Direction to horses; oppo- 


site of haw. 
( Norse 
for cloud ). 


. Chemical symbol for ra- 


dium. 


. *From Dutch comes word 


used colloquially for “em- 
ployer. 


. Bacon and Lamb were ex- 


pert at this literary form. 


. *This is also Gaelic word 


for poet. 


. Abbreviation for “televi- 


sion. 


. Cutting tool. 


Past. 


. *Chinese gives us word 


for world’s most popular 
drink. 


2. *Latin word for “I.” 
3. °Polynesian word mean- 


ing “forbidden. 


. “Word for hut made of 


snow—comes from Eskimo. 


. Not thin. 
. Inclines. 
. *French 


suffix meaning 
“small” as in statu. 
Your. 


. *American Indian named 


this odoriferous animal. 


. Familiar word for “kitten.” 
3. Abbreviation for 


“Inter- 
boro Rapid Transit”; New 
York subway. 


. Gone by. 
. Metallic rock. 
. °From Italian word mean- 


ing “mixture of maar, 
comes word for “dialect. 


. *Egyptian gives us word 


for “fertile spots in a 
desert.” 

. *From Belgian town comes 
word for “watering places.” 

. *Russian word for “em- 
perors” comes from “Cae- 
sar.” 

. Observes. 

16. °Hindus took word for 
their social system from 
Portuguese 

. Near to. 

21. Abbreviation for “editor.” 

2. Serve a purpose. 

3. Used in paseball, 

. *Colored quartz stone 
named from Greek for 
river in Sicily. 

. *This word for “auto- 
maton” was invented by 
Karel Capek for his play, 
R.U.R 


. °No one really knows 
meaning of Hebrew word 
which usually comes at 
end of Psalms. 

. *Greek ~for - “contest” is 
source of this word mean- 
ing “intense pain.” 

. Courts. 

. Colloquial for “carry.” 

. Three strikes and you're 


. Obtain. 





OW that vaudeville is coming back via TV, here’s a 

story that’s coming back, too, One day a down-at-the- 
heels actor walked into the office of a vaudeville booking 
agent. “I’ve got a new act,” he bragged, “one that’s guar- 
anteed to knock em in the aisles.” He wouldn't tell what 
the act was. All he wanted was a chance to audition it. 
The booking agent grunted, eased out of his chair and 
the actor accompanied him to a local theatre. The curtain 
went up. The performer got out on the apron of the stage 
and explained to the audience that he was going to take 
up where the Wright brothers left off. He was going to fly, 
ladies and gentlemen, without wings, without motors, with- 
out propellers, without wires. 

The actor stepped back, made like a windmill, took off. 
He flew over the orchestra, soared around the balcony, 
Huttered back to the stage in a perfect two-point landing. 
The audience went wild. The actor took curtain calls tor 
ten minutes before the house got quiet. 

The actor went backstage and buttonholed the 
“Well, how'd you like it?” he demanded. 

The agent shifted the dead cigar in his mouth. “Not bad, 
not bad,” he grunted. “But tell me, what else can you do 
besides imitate birds?” 


agent. 


The agent’s reply reminds us of a Groucho Marx story. 
Groucho was once taken to a private preview of a new 
movie. Now, previews happen to be a pet hate with Grou 
cho. But he listened patiently, not saying a word, while 
the producer paralyzed adjective after adjective praising 
his new production. Finally the lights went out. The room 
became quiet. The only sound was the buzz of the pro- 
jector in the operator’s booth. The title was flashed on the 
screen. This was the moment Groucho was waiting for. 
He speared it. “Drags, doesn’t it?” he said, 


Spellbound 


Theodore R. Schellenberg, who heads the National 
Archives in Washington, was recently Jaid up in a_hos- 


pital in Quebee while on a visit to the Canadian capital. 


After a few days he told his nurse he wanted to write to 
his wife. The nurse took out her fountain pen, placed a 
pad in front of her and waited primly for him to dictate. 

The National Archivist protested that he felt well enough 
to write the letter himself. The nurse refused to surrender 
the pen and paper. Schellenberg, who is a doctor of philoso- 
phy and a former official of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, continued to plead. Finally the nurse 
vielded. “All right,” she said grudgingly. “But I'll stay 
and help you spell the words.” 

Which reminds us of a story pinned on Albert Einstein. 
One day Einstein was in the dining car of a Washington 
train bound on a visit to the President of the United States. 
The dining car waiter brought the menu. Einstein, who had 
left his glasses in his briefcase, squinted as hard as he 
could but found it impossible to read the fine print. Finally 
the father of the theory of relativity called over the waiter. 
“Would you mind,” he asked, “reading the menu to me?” 
The waiter took the menu, fumbled with it for a few 
moments, smiled, then leaned closer to the great man’s ear. 
“I'm sorry, sir,” he murmured apologetically, “but I can’t 
read either,” 


Call for Joe Miller 


With two plays now on Broadway (The Devil's Disciple 
and Caesar and Cleopatra) Bernard Shaw at 92 is the most 
successful playwright of the season. And don’t think the 
old boy doesn’t know it. Richard Aldrich and Richard 
Myers, producers of Caesar and Cleopatra, in an ecstatic 
moment following the play’s opening, wired the playwright: 
“Rave reviews! Caesar and Cleopatra a hit!” 

Weeks later they received a reply from Shaw via post- 
card, The card read: “Naturally.” 

If some of these stories seem old, listen to this fable. 

Once upon a time a high school humor editor originated 
a joke. Now this is pretty rare, for jokes are seldom “orig- 
inated.” A Broadway press agent saw the joke, revamped 
it around the name of his client, and submitted it to Ear] 
Wilson, who ran the joke and credited it to a fellow named 
“Anonymous.” Bennett Cerf saw the story and quoted it 
in his Saturday Review of Literature column as an Alex- 
ander Woollcott anecdote. Somebody called the story to 
the attention of Milton Berle, who “borrowed” it and used 
it as a blackout on his television show. An after-dinner 
speaker who saw the Berle show told the story at a con- 
vention banquet. The principal of the boy’s high school, 
who happened to be attending the banquet, heard the 
joke and remembered that he saw it in the school paper. 
When he got back he bawled out the editor for printing 
old jokes. Payoff—the editor got himself a job at $250 a 
week writing gags for Jack Benny. 





